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An Account of Hampstead, in Middlefex: Vith a Perfpedtive View 
of Kizsourn WELLs, 


pene * is a large and po- 
vulous village in Middlefex, 


fituate on the declivity of a fine hill, 
bout four miles from St. Giles’ 
church. On the fummit of this hill is 
an extenfive heath. The fine views 
of the metropolis, and of the diltant 
country, which are to be feen from 
the heath, and from moft parts of 
the village, are not the only beauties 
of the fcene : the home land{cape, con- 
fiting of broken ground, divided into 
inclofures, and well planted with elms 
and other trees, is extremely picturef- 
que. Such attrattions of fitvation, 
fo near the metropolis, have always 
drawn together a great number of oc- 
cafional vifitants, for whofe accom- 
modation feveral places of public en- 
tertainment have been eftablifhed. 
Of thefe the taverns called the Spani- 
ard, and the Flafk, are ftill remain- 
ing. There was alfo a tea-drinking 
houfe called New Georgia, where the 
company was diverted with various 
water-works; this is now included in 
the delightful premifes of the carl of 
Mansfield at Kenwood. Belfyfe Houle, 
moreover, once the feat of many per- 
fons of confequence from the reign of 
king Henry the Eiehth, was, for 
fome years, a place of fafhionabie 


into a place of public entertainment, 
particularly for mufic, dancing, and 
play ; and it continued open till the 
year 1745, henit experienced the ca- 
price of faffion. ‘The old manfion 
has been pulled down, and on iis fite 
is a modern built houfe. 

The church was confidered as a 
chapel of eafe to Hendon till 1477, 
when it became a perpetual curacy : 
it was rebuilt in 1747. 

In the parifh of Hampftead is the 
little village of Kilbourn, fituate in 


the road to Edgeware, from which 
town it is diitant eight miles, and two 
miles and three quarters from ‘T'yburn 
Turnpike. It is famous for a fine 
{pring of mineral water, in the gar- 
dens of a tea-drinking houfe, hence 
called Kilbourn Wells, by which name 
it is better known than by that of its 
fign, the Beil. 

Kilbourn was noted, in the gloomy 
ages of monkery and fuperitition, 
for a nunnery, of which Mr. Lyfons, 
in his ‘Environs of London,’ has 
given the following actount: ‘ In the 
reign of king Henry the firft, God- 
win, a hermit, built a hermitage at 
Cuneburn (now Kilbourn) in this pa. 
rifh, which he afterward gave, with 
all the lands thereto belonging, to 
Emma, Chriftina, and Gunilda, three 
nuns. Herebert, abbot of Weftmin- 
fter, and Ofbert de Clare the prior, 
at Godwin’s requeft, not only con- 
fiimed the grant, but augmented it 
with a rent of thirty fhillings, and 
fome land at Knightibridge. The 
hermitage now became a nunncry of 
the order of St. Benedi&. Godwin 
was appointed warden during his life; 
the future nomination of a warden was 
referved to the abbot of Weilmin@er, 
who,-at firft, had the {cle authority 
over the nunnery, Gilbert bithop of 
London having exempted it from the 
jurifdiction of his church; but after- 
ward a compofition tock anne 
1231, by virtue of which the bifhops 
of London were to admit the warden 
on the abbst’s prefentation: they 
were alfo to exercife certain of their 
epifcopal funQions within the convent 
at their pleafure, to preach, hear con- 
feffions, enjoin pennance, confecrate 
the nuns, Ac. &c. Theconvent was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
John Baptiit. At the diffolution, its 


place, 


* Hameftede, as the name of this parifh was formerly written, wes the ancient way 


of fpelling Hameflead ; a word till in ufe, and fignifyii 
It is probable that it was fometimes a 
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appurtenances. 
the refidence of the Lord ef the Manor, 
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c the fite of a houfe with its 
ied, by way of eminence, to 
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poffeMons were valuedat 741.175. 11d. 
The fite was granted, anno 1537, to 
the priory of st john of Jerufalem, 
and when that monafiery alfo 
diffclved, to John earl of Warwick. 
He 7 alienated it to Richard 
Taverner.’ Lyfons enumerate, 
feveral families who, at different times 
became the proprietors of it, ull in 

773, it was purchaled by the grand- 
father of Mr. Richard Marih, the 
prefent poflefior, whofe family have 
refided at Hendon ever iince the e reign 
of Edward the fourth. 
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There are no remains of 
ory; but the fite is very 
feen in the Abbey Ficld, nearly ad- 
to the iea-drinking houfe, 
called Kilbourn Wells. 

On the Gde of Hampftead Hill, to 
the eaft of the town, is a ut ‘ing of 
mineral water, fti ongly i imp regnated 

vith iron, —* was formerly much 
frequent: d. Adjoining to it isa long 
room, ufed when the elle were in 
faihion, for promerades, public break- 
falls, &c. It is now converted into 
a chapel of eafe. 
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ORIGIN OF FASHIONABLE PLEASURES, 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

AS it has been a general practice 
with me to take the. favourable 
fide in all cafes of difpute and doubt, 
I have been enabled very often to 
make things appear on the fide of vir- 
tue and propriety, which in the eyes 
of others appeared to be clofely allied 
to vice and folly. It muft, I think, 
e allowed there is great merit in do- 
ing this, for it is to no purpofe that 
the world every day improves, unlefs 
the progrefs of that improvement can 
be made evident, fo that mankind 
may derive both a pleafure and an 
exain: le from beh Idine it. 
It s wordertul, fir, in 
ent lis he fame object will appear 
to ditterent perfons who have at th 
fame time equal frgacity and 
ment. my Ovn part, without 
pritending to optics more clear and 
weful than tho/e of ot! people, I 
very ] liberty to 
refpecting 
ur that 
and 
for 
sa very 
3 in the 
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g CieM wéces 


is not my purpofe to fettle thefe dif- 
putes. I prefer the name that is moft 
common, and I am now about to 
prove that thofe fafhionable pleafures, 

which the world in general attribute 
to idlenefs, folly, and an irregular 
difpofition, do aétually arife from the 
molt honourable and meritorious prin- 
ciples, 

The fat, fir, is fimply this, Men 
of rank and fortune being aware that 
nothing tends more to exervate the 
mind than eafe a are de- 
firous, by lefe: oportion of 
the latter, to ren ‘er their minds more 
vigorous and ative. This is 
guinent, and thous: thing wt 
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ing the p 
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my af- 


its way into 

sur readers, | 

your ret 

emarks by way of illuf- 
aspinefs, which arife 
Tehco on of opulence, rank, 
ions, have a na- 
ten to enervate the mind, 
by the total fofpenfion of its faculties, 
for a man endued with the lcfings I 
have jul enumerated, has little or no 
m ind, having: no 
ance of employment for his paffions, 
er bei ng fcarcely at all converfant 
with hope, fear, thofe other af- 
fections, which agitate the reft of 
mankiad. Now, if matters are al- 
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lowed to go on in this way, we fhould 
foon fee e that 1¢ men of rank and fortune 
inflead of beine the — pieft and mof 
contented, would, 1 £4, be the mot 
milerable tue ps lle d ofallhuman 
beings. But their good fenfe has fug- 
gefted a remedy in thofe fathionable 
plea ifures, whic h mankind are fo mucl 
prejudice from not under- 
fla: an. nature and ufes > them. 
Let US  weatiie a few of thefe. 
Perfia frecdom, we all know, is nota 
ftate fit for man; without fome checks, 
man wou'd become licentious and bar- 
barous. ‘There are, therefore, in all 
countries, Jaws by which he is re- 
ftrained in certain matiers. But this 
reftraint cannot be fuppoled to extend 
to men of rank and fortune, b2caule 
we cannot fuppofe them to vA guilty 
of the irregu arities of the vulgar part 
of mankind. They would, there! ore, 
remain perfectly free, were it not that 
they have enacted a code of | laws and 
ceremonies for themfelves, which are 
moft ftriGly b nding, and ia many in- 


ae vain 


ftances, would realiy anpear to be op- 


preflive, cid we not know that they 
are fubmitted to with a willing obedi- 
ence, and from the excellent motive 
I have already ftated. ‘The laws of 
ceremony, which, by the way, fome 
call the laws of fathion, are perhaps 
the mot fevere inthe world. There 
is no crime that is not fooner pardoned 
than a breach of one of them, ‘and 
hence it ts that philofophers, tradef- 
men, and other men, who are merely 
efi in faci ty, are wi ly excluded 
from them, as they are incapable of 
obferving them. Pe: fet? fre. dom, then, 
js prev ented by the laws of fathion 
and ceremony. 
Riches—The mement I 
this article, 1 am fure my readeis will 
exclaim, that it is quite unnecetlary 
for me to prove that many michicis 
arife from them, and that they 
© the root of allevil,’ for this has been 
the theme of all divines, pinlofophers 
and moraliils, from the foundation of 
the world to the prefent day. But 
what are the arguments of divines, 
philofophers and moraliits ? Mere 


mention 


are 


~~ 
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ory; the theory of men who may 
» perhaps hit upon what is true and juft, 
but who are precluded from the prac- 
tical advantages or difadvantages of 
what th ey are preac hing about, and 
to whofe opinion, th pA a lefs 
degree of deference is due than to 
thofe who, in the plenitude of wealth, 
are fo convinced of its evils, as tc be 
induftrioufly emplo} ved in leflening it 
by every means in their power. It 
muft, I think, be allowed, that there 
is More Wealth now in the world than 
there es wis, and confequently, 
more 1 cthods :nuft be found out by 
tuofe wno pofle's vatt riche es, in order 
to cet rid of them. The ingen lity 
of men of fortune, therefore re, has 
been liudably emrloyed in inventions 
which do credit to their talents, and 
however flowly their riches may | have 
been acquli ed by their anc< flors, at 
whatever pains and toil and anx Klety, 
they are diflinated with the greateft 
expedition, the utmott eafe, and the 
mot pi rice indifference. 

Oojections have been made to the 
means ufed for this purpofe, and which 
may perhaps be all included under the 
art.cles of cards, horfes, and women. 
I fhali not examine all thofe obje&ions 
minute ly 5, but, in general, it muft be 
allowed that they are ill founded. It 
is f a for inftance, that if a man is 
inclined to part wi ith his money, for 
fear it : thoulla accumulate too sae 
and corrupt his ane why does he 
not purchafe land, or build houfes? 
Now really, gertle reader, this is a 
mighty fuperhcial, I had almoft add- 
cd, filly objection. Purchafing land 
and _ building houfes? This is not 
parting with money; it is laving it 
out to intereit, with a certainty, too, 
that that intereft will be very confider- 
able, becaule houfes are always in de- 
mand, and I:nd has not the power to 
run away, nor, as far as we know, 

the leaft inctinaticn to lie fallow. By 

thefe means, therefore, a man weu'd 

accumulate, inftead of diffipating his 

wealth, whereas by the amufements 

of the gaming table, or fchemes of 

intrigue, he has a chance, almoit a- 
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mounting to certainty, that he will 
never iec his money again. This has 
been the cafe of thoufands, and will 
be the cafe of thoufands more, who 
conduG themfelves upon the fame 
plan. 

Another advantage avifes from this 
manner of difpofing of our fuperfluous 
wealth, which mutt be allowed to do 
great credit to thofe who invented it. 
it is accompanied with a repentance 
and mortification more acute than any 
other way of difliipation could have 
produced. A man, indeed, who has 
parted with his riches in this way, and 
has a few moments to fpare for re- 
fle€tions, muft confider himfelf as the 
moft contemptible of ail human be- 
ings, an arrant dupe, and an outcait 
from fociety. All the eafe, happi- 
nefs, liberty and opulence of his fitua- 
tion are for ever gone, and he is no 
longer aflailable by any temptations, 
which accompany the poffeflion of 
thofe bleflings, and he is qualified to 
commence philofopher with all the 
poverty, folitude and neglect of that 
wife and learned body. 

Long life is a third confequence that 
may be expected from thofe, who 
have no employments to endanger 
their health, and who have eafy ac- 
cefs to the beft medical afliftance. But 
long life is not, in the opinion of wife 
men, the very firit of all blefflings, 
and therefore means have been con- 
trived to fhorten it, which have fel- 
dom proved anfuccefsful. It is al- 
mott neediefs to mention thefe, as they 
mutt be obvious to every one who 
knows how to draw a trigger, or a 
cork. 

I might inftance other circumftances 


to prove that the prefent fyftem of 
fathionable pleafures is merely a 
fyfem of mortification adapted to the 
frail ftate of human nature, and in- 
tended as a corrective to the pernici- 
ous tendeacy of riches and honours, 
but having, i hope, eitablithed my 
main propofition, I am unwilling to 
extend my letter too far. Surely thofe 
ricn who thus facrifice their wealth 
lett it fhould corrupt their minds, are 
entitled to our confideration on many 
accounts, and if we confider the mat- 
ter in the way I have propoied, we 
fhali difcover that all apparent evils 
are accompanied with fome good, and 
that, however near-fighted fome peo- 
ple are, there are others who forefaw 
what would happen, and precipitated 
the diflipation of their fortunes, be- 
caufe they would thereby the fooner 
arrive at the end of their cares. If 
what all philofophers in all ages have 
faid of riches be true, namely, that 
they are the rcot of all evil, the caufe 
of all the miferies and diftreffes inci- 
dent to human nature, that they feed 
and promote avarice, and all unchari- 
tablenefs, it will be no lefs true, that 
he who has diffipated his riches, mutt 
for ever be exempted from all the 
vices and inconveniencies with which 
they were accompanied.—I beg leave 
to mention one more vice, viz. hypo- 
crify, which we have got rid of by 
an open difplay of thofe gallantries 
and pleafures, which were once acted 
only in private, and we mut allow 
that hypocrify is a very bafe thing, 
and that much credit is due to thofe 
who have extirpated it, by rendering 
it unfafhionable, Jam, fir, &c. 
HERACLITUs. 


ON GREAT MEN. 


y E ought not to confound, as 

the vulgar do, a powerful 
man With a great man. Power arifes 
from diirzrent conjun@ures of fortune, 
or rather from different outward dif- 
pofitions of Providence ; but inward 
qualities alone make a great man, and 
great min alone deferve our eilcem, 


our praifes, and our inward refpeé&, 
As for external refped&t, it is the lot 
of a powerful man. Nay, we ought 
not to confound a great mana with an 
iluftrious man, I {hall fhow the dif- 
ference. 

Every nation has great men, and 
We are natuially inclined to compare 














































them together; but we cannot well 
know which of them is the greatelt, 
unlefs we compare: 1. The greatnels 
of their talents to overcome great dif- 
ficulties: 2. The greatnels of their 
zeal for the public good: 3. The 
greatnefs of the advantages which 
they have procured, either to men in 
general, or to their fellow-citizens in 
particular. Epaminondas appears to 
be the greateft man among the Greek 
captains. Alexander, indeed, made 
a greater noife by his conquefts ; but 
all things duly confidered, the diffi- 
culties which he anancaae, were not 
fo great as thofe which were overcome 
by Epaminondas: now, the greatuefs 
of the ditliculties that are overcome, 
proves the greatnefs of a man’s ta- 
lents. Befides, the undertakings of 
Alexander had no commendable mo- 
tive, fince he ated only for his own 
intereft and advancement; a motive 
that has nothing truly great in it: 
whereas the motive of Epaminondas’ 
underftanding, was the fafety and 
happinefs of his fellow-citizens 5 a 
very honeft, and confequently very 
commendable motive. And indeed, 
Epaminondas procured more advan- 
tages to his country, than Alexander 
to his, and therefore Epaminondas is 
a great man, and Alexander is only a 
celebrated conqueror, an illuitrious 
man. 

It is a lawful thing for.a man to 
have no other motive of his defigas 
but his private intereft, when there is 
nothing unjaft in it; nay, his plea- 
fare may lawfully be his motive, when 
there is nothing in it, but what is in- 
recent and agreeable to decency. To 
act only for one’s own intereit, and 
in order to increafe one’s fortune or 
pleafures, is the ufual courfe of the 
generality of men, and of ordinary 
men; but what is only lawful, has 
nothing in it that is virtuous, and 
confequently deferves no praile. 

Enterprizes that are neither com- 
mendable, nor virtuous, becaufe their 
motive is not the public good, may 
fometimes have a feeming greatnefs 
by a great fucccfs, fach as ‘thofe of 
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Alexander. Great difficulties that are 
overcome, raiie our admiration, and 
fhow either a great cor wrage, or great 
abilities ; but if the motive of thofe 
enterprizes is mean and common, if 
it does not concern the public good, 
it has nothing in it that is virtuous, 
and the fuccels of thofe difficult under- 
takings may indeed make a man very 
illuitrious, very much renowned, but 
they can never make a great man. 
uch is the rule diated to us by rea- 
fon; and indeed, what great addi- 
tional happinels did the co: ique ts of 
Alexander procure, ei ither to the re- 
publics of Greece, or to mankind? 
A man who overcomes great diflicul- 
ties, does not always deierve our 
efteem and our praifes: we admire 
an excellent rope-dancer ; we look 
with amazement upon thofe fuperftiti- 
ous Indians, whoie idem and 
bodily macerations feem to exceed 
the ftrength of nature; they do very 
difficult things which we admire, but 
that admiration is not attended with a 
— eficem for their perfons. Where- 
we admire and love thofe wh 0, like 
Sestileilia Ss compafs luch deiiyns, 
as are both very difficult, and bene- 
ficial to their country. Were I to 
compare a Grecian with Epaminondas, 
IT would pitch upon Solon, who over- 
came great dil: ‘culties | by his great ta- 
lents and conitancy, and acting out of 
a perfectly virtuous motive, did great 
fervices to his count: rymen, by mak- 
ing them approve wile and wholeiome 
laws. 

Among the Romans, Scipio the 
conqueror of Aunibal, icems to us to 
jurpafs the great men of that natioa. 
Cielar did nothing fo difficult as Scipio; 
he never had an Annibal to conquer. 
Cwxiar did only increafe the power of 
Rome; whereas Scipio, by increafing 
the power of the republic, preferved 
the Romans from the tlavery of the 
Carthaginians, fettled the inward and 

outward liberty of the republic, and 
added to the power of Rome the whole 
power of Carthage. As for the ino- 
tives, Caefar minded only his own rife, 
and the increafe of his power ; where- 
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as Scipio in his enterprifs aimed only trates and minifter of the flate? 
at the honour of doing great fervices Would he not have reftored the fu- 
to his country, by preferving i authority to the republic? 
berty. It is true that ©: 1 he not, in concert with Cato, 
ing ‘his own interci: in the he other good me: iy have im- 
of Gaul, did ercat fervice od of elections, efpe- 
mans; but as fvon as he ules ly for the greateit offices ? Would 
forces and authority, with which he he not, together with them, have pre- 
had been inirufed by the resublic, vented, for ever, bri ibery, which he 
to make hime fa tyr nt, Inolonger himfelf had m: de 1 ufe of to be pro- 
confiderhis fervi but his treachery. moted to public places ? ‘This was the 
He appears to y acelebrated only w y ef eetiing ye the nobie and 
wicked man, who cencealed 7 greatelt 1eputation that a good man 
wicked intentions under the appear- could have defired: this was the only 
ance of rea! fervices. It is {o true way for him to attain the title of Great 
that he deierve: no pra ifes, thatifhe Man, of wich he was fo fond: but 
had “a n killed at Ph: ry and the he had not a foul great enough to be 
ferate had | been eso ytheir former fenfible, that a quaification efiential to 
authority, and the people to the li- a great man is to aim at the honour 
berty of voting: Cicero, Hortenfius, of increafing the happinefs of his 
Cato, and the other cood ciizens country, even at hi own coft: he took 
aid on at all to th e wrone way, and followed the me- 
with this t iod Of tucig Common ambitious men, 
] iniiead of fecking true greatnefs, 
ne the re- waich is eternal and perfonal, feek 
duly power, waich is a tranfient, out- 
and borrowed greatnels. 
ppofe, in Cefar’s time, a rich 
Rome, who by expofing 
to great daneers, and over- 
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country ; jot 

come to us leaded, with 

execracion as the eciebrac : ) 

Cataline. 1 courage, makes a vait for- 
Ceefar’s deficn wis to overthrow tine wihout wronging any body, We 
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worthy in the co 
is cenicious of ne 
¥ as = 1 nae 
ereat fortune without Going 
any wreng to the fiate, or private 
people, wacreas Cicfar, by growing 
more wealthy and vowerful than the 
¢ 5 = , 
merchani, oOvertarows the govern- 
ment of his nation, and invoives it im 
1 Tereyy Te judge of the 
. ° 
muit not bee } rreat congueror, 
himieif maier of the republic, for no a i that } ee trader, we need 
other reaion but to that no citizen would 
from doine it fil; for , ha i he »really have ‘wited tie Geath of the great 
aimed at the fafety : 
a ~ stry ‘ 1) } 1 ’ . 
his country ; would hh he wifhed that Ceiar, that oreat captain, 
returned to Rome after Raving con- had rever exitt ad, Could that maa 
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voung jor the eicclion of the imvgif by men in general, nor by his coun- 
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try ia particular ? Perhaps this will 
appear a paradox to fome readers ; 

but | fpeak boldly, when I {peak for 
juftice and the public good. If I op- 
pofe their old prejudic ces, they may 
oppofe either my p inciples, or the 
cc afequences I have diawa from 
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waded the author Uys 
Marius his enen ‘Ys a very daa- 
Theat 3 oe 
gerous man, soul d invade it hia elf : 
bu t 3 “ ifter he ine id liv ed re ing his uile- 


tator: hip wit h the fe; itimen = of a ty- 
rant, and after he had, like an or di- 
nary man, exercifed the tyrannical 
power for many years, he prew {fen- 
fible at laf tha 'd never defeive 
the title of Great Man, nor even of 
iluftrious man, of which he had been 
fond from his youth, unleis he fub- 
mitted to the fundamental laws of the 
flates, he grew fenfible, that he wouid 
be only accounted an iilu‘trious wicked 
man, while he fhould, againit the 
laws, remain in pofleffion of tle whole 
' power of the repub’i ic ; and therefore 
he wifely refolved to part with that 
~ power, and to reflore to his fellow- 
citizeas the berty of voting. 
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tn7. In or- 
der to become a Great maa, he was 
willing to be agan a mere ciuzen 
without po wer, fut 2c to ie nagif- 
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the mott important fervices by innocent 
and virtuous means.’ Salluit by this 
itroke alone difcovers to us the great 
fenie of Cato, who, noiwithfianding 
the prejudices of the greatett part of 
ns, who placed the moft va- 
luable greatnefs in acquiring a great 
power, plaixly faw tlat power is but 
a falle vreatn is, and that true great 
- coniiits only in an excellent ufe 
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is 


power for the greaieit good of the 
Pp ublic. He reprefents to us Cato, 


afible chat the ho- 

m great places, is in- 
finitely inferior to the honour of being 
accounted the beft cidizen, or one of 
the beit. He defcribes Cato’s cagere 
nefs in the conftant puriuit | of virtue, 
that is, of the greateft public good 5 
and at the fame time he difcovers to 
us the mean and vulgar fentiments 
aud motives of Cxfar and the great 
Pompey, who judging of the true 
greaineis of a man with as little judg- 
ment 2s the common people, pre- 
ferred power, that is, that fort of 
greatneis which proceeds from great 
places, to true greainefs, and that 
great efleem which arifes from great 
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a5 a Man Who is fe 


nour arifing fro 





at 13, 


talents, and a erect zeal for one’s 
country. li is ceviain that virtue ape 
pears itul more manly, mere fteady 
and veneras.e in Cato, tian in 
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chaftife children, that being the ex- 
clufive privilege of the parents, and 
therefore they operated upon the fears 
of the little one by other objects of a 
no lefs terrific kind. There was either 
fome frichtful old man, whofe head 
thook with the palfy, or fome old wo- 
man bent double with age and difeafe, 
to whom the children ewvould fe given, 
if they did not hold their crying, and 
do as they were bid. About bed- 
time, when it is well known children 
are fomewhat refractory, ftories were 
told of fpixits, ghoits, hobgoblins, 

and other terrible non-entities, by 
means of which, although the chil- 
dren would not go to bed without 
their nurfes accompanying them, they 
went very quietly with them. 

This fyftem continued many years 
in this country, and I believe is not 
yet quite exploded in the more remote 
parts of the kingdom, but it was 
fourd to be inconfiftent with right 
reafon, and attended with many in- 
conveniencies. It was found that to 
frichten was not to convince, and 
that a continuation of fuch alarms and 
fears had an improper and relaxing 
effect on the mind of the child. Even 
fome grown perions have aiiured us 
that they have never * far overcome 


the e‘Tects of this erroneous difcipline, 
as to be able to go ail into dark 
rooms, or fleep without a icht. Good 
f2n{e,- therefore, at] notn inte~ noied, 
and the whoie as gency ‘of ehofis and 
g b} ns was diich le arged, a and I believe 
in fervants are ex- 
tn eal! ' — 
Pp nie Cul Gu lege naary 
ie fpirits and ipedtres 
ps i ‘ 
int the children. Be- 





fides, iw 0 grolely jammin nal to ground o 
the obedience and good behaviour of 
hifdren, on the moft ridiculous falfe- 


hoow's, that credulity could invent or 
believe. 

lt is with fome furprif, therefore, 
that I perceive a fytiem fo devervedly 
exple ra dy is ~. ain re viv ed and e¢m- 
ployed ior the terror of children of a 
laroer gre wih, ar d that tne prefs 


groans, and ovr circulating lib ares 
are filicd with books, under the tie 
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of Romances and Novels, which are 
entirely made up of ftories of ghofts 
and fpeétres. Doubtlefs the elegant 
pen of Mrs. Ratcliffe is the innocent 
caufe of this revolution in our fyftem 
of novel-making. But althoug h the 
Myfteries of Udolpho is deferved!y 
admired as a work in which an ex- 
periment was made, and fuccefsfully 
made, to keep up the ftrongett interelt 
and attention by the pafion of fear 
only, was that a reafon why every 
writer fhould prefume himfelf, or her- 
felf, capable of the fame extraordinary 
effort? The fuccefs of that work 
might be pleaded as an inducement, 
but as well might the compilers of the 
fixpenny hiftories of England pretend 
to write another Hume’s or a Gib- 
bons’ hiftory. Becaufe Shakfpeare 
introduced witches in Macbeth, is 
every writer of tragedy to introduce 
witches? Becaufe the claffical fubli- 
mity of Hamlet’s father’s ghoft has 
been the univerfal objeét of admira- 
tion, can no murder be difcovered 
and punifhed without the afiiftance of 
a departed fpirit ? 

‘This appears abfurd enough, but 
it is not more fo than this perpetual 
imitation of f{cenes of horror which 
were tolerable only in very able hands, 
and which are intolerable and abfo- 
folately ridiculous from inferior writ- 
ers. Exce pts however, the novels of 
madame D’Arblay, and one or two 
others of leffer fame, every novel 
lately produced i is called a romances 
and dated fiom me caftle, which is 
made the fcene of the fame horrors 
repeated over and over again, until 
they have ceafed to furprife, and the 

obje& of the author is loft. No ex- 
pectation is raifed, becaufe every event 
is anticipated, as in fome ill-contrived 
comed lies, what fhould be told in the 
fifth a€t is imprudently revealed in the 
firit. 

It would appear, however, that 
the authors intend a morai effeé, = 
this moral effect muft be—T fpezk o 
the authority of above fifty fach ro- 
mances, which have fallen in my way 
—ihe efiect muit be, to teach young 
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people, that if they commit murder , 
ghotts will appear and reveal the crime. 
——What is this but the old éugab:o of 
the nurfery? But let us confider that 
young perious, efpecially of the te- 
male fex, are fuppoied to be the prin- 
cipal readers of iuch works. And is 
murder, then, the fin which moft 
eafily befets them ? Are young gen- 
tlemen and ladies prone to cut their 
friends’ throats, or bury them alive 
in dungeons, or drag their mangled 
bodies through fubterraneous paf- 
fages? I hope not—I fhould be forry 
to think that the world is come to 
fuch a pafs, that murder is the only 
crime which it is neceflary to write 
againft, becaufe, though that be but 
one Crime, it may be fairly balanced 
againft a number of others. 

So much for the :nfru4ion to be 
derived, if it be rea//y wanted in this 
enlightened age. But what is the éx- 

ormation we learn? Truly, moft won- 
derful ! Dozens of volumes are writ- 
ten to prove the truth of an old pro- 
verb, that murder will cut! Amaz- 
ing difcovery! but being once made, 
furely it might have been left to find 
its way into the world at a leis ex- 
pence, than the abilities of nine tenths 
of the novel-writers of the kingdom, 
and the ¢ime of all the novel-readers. 

It might be thought that writers of 
works of imagination would confider 
that they cannot give a greater proof 
of the want of genius than by imita- 
tion. Yet fo clofe is the imitation 
preferved in all the zew novels, that 
from reading a dozen or two of them, 
it would be no difficult maticr to write 
A Recipe for a Modern Romance fome- 
what in the following manner. 

Take an old caftle; pull down a 
part of it, and allow the grafs to grow 
on the battlements, and provide the 
owls and bats with uninterrupted ha- 
bitations among the ruins. Pour a 
fufficient quantity of heavy rain upon 
the hinges and bolts of the gates, fo 
that when they are attempted to be 
opened, they may creak moft fear- 
fully. Next take an old man and 
woman, and employ them to fleep in a 
part of this caitle, and provide them 
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with frightful ftdries of lights that 
appear in the weftern or the eaftern 
tower every night, and of mufic 
heard in the neighbouring woods, and 
ghofts drefled in white who perambu- 
late the place. 

Convey to this caftle a young lady ; 
confign her to the care of the old 
man and woman, who mutt relate to 
her all they know, that is all they do 
not know, but only fufpe&. Make 
her dreadfully terrified at the rela- 
tion, but dreadfully impatient to be- 
hold the reality. Convey her, per- 
haps on the fecond night of her arri- 
val, through a trap-door, and from 
the trap-door to a flight of fteps 
downwards, and from a flight of fteps 
to a fubterraneous paflage, and from 
a fubterraneous paffage, to a door that 
is fhut, and from that to a door that 
is open, and from that to a ceil, and 
from that to a chapel, and from 2 
chapel back to a fubterrancous paflage 
again ; here prefent either a fkeleton 
with a live face, or a living body 
with the head of a fkeleton, or 2 
ghoft all in white, or a groan from 2 
diflant part of a cavern, or the fhake 
of a cold hand, or a fuit of armour 
moving—fierce * put out the light, 
and then’— 

Let this be repeated for fome nights 
in fucceffion, and after the lady has 
been diffolved to a jelly with her 
fears, let her be delivered by the man 
of her heart, and married —PreSatun: 


As in medicine, there is what phy- 
ficians call an e/egant preferipiion to 
diftinguifh it from thofe incongreous 
and abfurd mixtures of the ancient 
empirics, fo, left any ore thould think 
} have put too many ingredients into 
the above recipe, let him take the 
following : 


A novel now, fays Will, is nothing more 

Than an old caitle, anda creaking door ; 
A diftant- hovel, 

Clanking of chains, a gallery, a light, 

Old armour, anda phantom all in whitca= 
And there’s a novel, 


Tam, fir, &c. 
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The History of KNowLepcGE, LEARN! 
ix Great Britain, during the Cimmonivealth 
Continued from Page 153- 


CROMWELL; 


IT is not eafy to decide in what 
clafs to include the juilly celebrated 
bithop Wilkins ; fo unfettled were his 
principles, and fo varied his ambition. 
He was regularly educated aad or- 
dained to the church of England 3 yets 
on the breaking out of the civil war, 
he united with the anti-epifcopal par- 
ty, and foon after married the filter 
of the protector Cromwell. Upon 
the reitoration he again became re- 
conciled to the church, renewed his 
oath of allegiance ; and though he at 
firit was depr rived of fome of his s prefer- 
ments, the lofs Was, not long after, 
compenfated by his being ap ppointed 
preacher to the henoui reble fuciety of 
Gray’ s-inn, rector of St. Lawrence 
Jury, dean of Rippon, and at length 
bithop of Cheiter. In juttice to the 
memory of the wey 9 it muit be 
added, that he did not (ike fome other 
converts) confider it his duty to per- 
fecute the party he had dede ted. He 
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Bitiop W ilkins is better known as 
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and Duties of 





wc, and TasTE, 
aud Ufurpation of 


time, and to prepare for the rational 
exercife of their functions the candi- 
dates for the miniftry. His Effay to- 
ward a Real Character and a Philofo- 
phical Language, is pronounced by a 
great modern writer to be one of ‘the 
mo extraordinz at/ combinations of 
human learning and human ingenuity 
that ever was produced ; and his phi- 
lofophical works in general fhew at 
once the corre€incfs of the mathema- 
tician, and the energy of the man of 
genius. 

Dr. Henry More and Dr. Benjamin 
Whichcot were alfo among thofe mo- 
derate men who confidered themfelves 
as not prchibited from the ufeful ex- 
ercife of their functions by a change 
in the government of the church. 
The former of thefe divines is fill to 
be regarded as one of the moit emi- 
nent champions of the free agency of 
man. He was born of a family who 
were bey. Ca — - yet he informs 
Us, la the preface is philofophical 
works, © that * couid never, in his 
I © prevailed on to 
{wallow that hard do&rine haremsorsan, 
fate, or 
even tl 


earl: ft youth, 


Calviniilic 
he was d sais with 
ne of the rod for prefum- 
! in fuch matters ; 
ied the ufual courfe 
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the coxclutio s life, Dr. More 
Mingicd w igious and moral 


ipeculation fome of ihe vilionary te- 
nets of the latter Platonifts, But if 
he crred, it was on the fide of virtue, 
in preiuming that human nature was 
a more exalted degree of 
purity than eppears to be worranted 
by expertence; and, ia carying the 
principies of movtilication and felf- 
Genial to a degree of aicctic aulicrity. 
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With the profeffion of the ftrittett 
purity and virtue his life correfpond- 
ed. After the reftoration, he ‘could 
not be prevailed on to accept of any 
preferment. Through the intereit of 
his friends he was spyeinee ito a bi- 
fhopric ; and, by fome prctence, they 
allured him as far as ‘Whitehall, in 
order to undergo the ceremony of 
kiffing his majefty’s hand on his pro- 
motion; but the modeit and pious 
teacher no fooner difcovered the de- 
fign than he parted from them, and 
could not be prevailed on, by any ar- 
guments or entreaties, to proc eed. 
Dr. Whichcot was the author of fe- 
veral volumes of fermons, remarkable 
for condenfation of thought and fenti- 
ment, and which receiv ed the higheft 
commendation from the noble and 
learned author of the Characteriftics. 

Dr. Robert Sanderfon, Dr. John 
Gregory, and Dr, Jeremy Taylor, 
were among thofe eminent charadters, 
who, for their attachment to mo- 
narchy and the church, experienced 
all the rigours of perfecution from the 
preter ded adv ocates of civil and reli- 
oo liberty. The moft remarkable 
works of Dr. Sanderf ‘on were hi 
treatife * De Conjfcientia,’ and his 
© Cafes of Confcience,’ both written 
at the fuggeition of his patron an d 
friend Charles I, a few days before 
his death. Dr. Gregory pub lifhed 
notes and obfervations on {cripture, 
with fome tracts on ep mathema tical and 
philofophical fubjeéts ; and the merit 
of Jevemy Taylo lor, as a moral aad 
practical writer, 1s well known to 
every man who has a reliih for r pet YY, 
ora heart capable of impretion fic 
that § pati hetic eloquence which 1s form- 

ed on the model of the firil teachers 
of our religion. 

The controverfy which the bold 
and paradoxical fpeculz at ions of Hubbes 
ha id excited, was carried on during 
this period with great vigour. A: mong 
the ableft of Mr. Hobbes? opponents 
was archbifhop Brami — who was 
flightly mentioned ia 
in our laf volume. 












his connexion 
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readers to have had the ——— 
over his acute ry te and the la 
learned and truly candid ‘editor of a 
Biographia Britannica, recommends 
his writings to the perufal of the mo- 
dern difputants concerning liberty and 
necefity. In deteting the anti- 
chriftian and auti-focial errors of Mr. 
Hobbes, archbifhop Bramhall was flill 
more fuccefsful in another trac, en- 
titled, * The Catching of Leviathan.’ 
The archbifhop compofed alfo a num- 
ber of tracts in defence of the church 
of England, and agai inft popery. Mr. 
Granger charaéterizes him as one of 
the mott able, tema, and active 
prelates of the age; and he certainly 
had great merit in reftoring order and 
difcip! line to the church of Jreland af- 
ser the refloration. 

Dr. Henry More, whom we have 
already mentioned, was <lfo a fucceff- 
ful opponent of Hobbes upon fome 
topics, as well as Dr. Wallis, of whom 
we fhall have occafion to fpeak under 
a different department of fcience. But 
the writer who was moft eminent in 
the fcience of metaphyfics, is the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Ralph Cudworth. * The 
true Intellectual Syitem of the Uni- 
verfe,’ has been juftly denominated 
‘ the greateit and moit valuable maga- 
zine of learning and argument that ever 
appeared apainit atheifm—a ftore- 
loufe of ancient licerature 3’ and there 
is no doubt that many have been in- 
cebted to it for an appearance of learns 
ing, which they would not have other- 
wife been abie to maintain. In the 

reface to this great work, the aue 

thor informs us, that, when he en- 

gaged in it, * he intended only a 

diicorrfe concerning liberty and ne- 

ceflity, or, to {pea ers t more dae ainly, 
che 






and events, id, phe rs 
cround maintained, willferve the de- 
ion of atheifm, and undermine all 
guilt and blame, ali panifhments and 
rewards.’ The author afterward con- 
fidered that fatalifm was maintained 
upon three different principles ; the 
fii, « fuppofing : the material neceifity 
of all things without a God; the 
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fecond, ‘immoral theifm, or religion 
without any natural juftice or mo- 
rality ;’ and ‘the third, ‘a depraved 
frecies of theifm, which ack nowiedges 

a fupreme being,’ and alfo, ¢ natural 
‘elles and mor: ality founded in him ;” 
but which, denying the freedom of 
human a¢tion, confounds our notions 
of retributive juiiice: whereas, he 
obferves, thefe three things are the 
foundations or effentials of true rei- 
gion—sft, That there is a God, the 
fapreme ruler and diipofer of all 
thin gs;—2dly, That this God bei ing 
eflentia ly geod and ju, there is 
fometiiing which is immutzb!y good 
and juft1 in itlelf, independent of the 
arbitrary will of man;--and, 3dly, 
‘That we are fo far the mafers of our 
own actions as to be accountable for 
them. Such was the great plan and 
outline of the Intellectual Syftem 5 
but the author only completed the firft 
part, which efiablithes the being of a 
God upon infallible proofs, and over- 
throws the doétrine of the material 
neceflity of all things. Thus far the 
work may be confidered as complete 
in itfelf ; and the learned author re- 
prefents it as intended not only to 
prevent the growth of atheifm, but 
to confirm weak and fceptical theitts. 
An abridgement of the Intellectual 
Syftem, entitled * A Confutation of 
the Reafon and Philofophy of Atheifin,’ 
&c. by ‘Thomas Wife, B. D. was pub- 
lifhed in 1706. 

General literature experienced at 
leaft as much encouragement during 
the proteétorate of Cromwell, as it 
does from the majority of kings and 
ftatefmen. Mr. Hume reprefents 
Cromwe'l as a barbarian; but he is 
no more deferving of that title, than 
thofe are in general whofe profeflion 
It is to maflacre their fellow-creatures. 
Cromwell, it muft be remembered, 
was educated to a liberal profeffion, 
and went through the regular exer- 
cifes of a claffical {chool, and the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, at a period too 
when learning was not in neglect. 
If therefore we compare this with the 
GommMon routine of court education, 


there will appear but little reafon for 
the epithet. He was certainly not a 
man of tafte; but we are afiured from 
the beft authority that he was a pro- 
ficient in the Latin language, and tar 
from ignorant in thoie branches of 
knowledge wuich were at that period 
held mott in eftimation. But what- 
ever he might be himielf as a icholar, 
he certainly may be confidered as a 

patren of literature. His liberal en- 
couragé ment of that great uadertak- 

ing, the Polyglot Bible, is a fact 
well known; and Mr. Hume himfelf 
acknewledges that Cromwell ‘ was 
not infenfible to i:terary merit. Ufher, 
no tw :taitanding his being a bifhop, 
received a penfion from him. Marvel 
and Milton were in his fervice. Wal- 
ler, who was his relation, was ca- 
relied byhim., ‘The poet always faid, 
that the prote€tor himielf wes not fo 
wh ay illiterate as was commonly 
imagined. He gave a i.undred pounds 
a year to the divinacy profefior at Ox- 
ford; and an hiftorian mentions this 
bounty as an in anc: of his love of li- 
terature. Heme ded to have erected 
acollege at Durham for the benefit 
of the northeri. countees.’ 

The learned Pococke and the inde- 
fatigable Brian Walton were noticed 
in our former volume, as among the 
moft eminent of thofe who in this 
country have cultivated the oriental 
languages; yet they were perhaps 
even excelled by Dr. John Lightfoot, 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge. He 
not only affifted in the edition of the 
Polyglot, but thofe critical expofitions 
of fcrip:ure which he publifhed himfelf, 
have afforded a fund of reference to 
the beft commentators, and are even 
yet in high reputation. Among thoie 
who excelled in claffical literature, 
Gataker mult be mentioned with re- 
fpect. To him the public are indebt- 
ed for fome valuable annotations on 
ancient authors, and particularly for 
a mott valuable and correét edition of 
Antoninus’ Meditations, with a very 
learned preliminary difcourfe on the 
philofophy of the ftoics. ‘The ftudent 
of Roman literature would have caure 
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to complain, fhould we, on this oc- 
cafion, omit the name of Adam Lit- 
tleton, the laborious compiler of the 
Latin Di€tionary. He was educated 
under the celebrated Dr. Bufby, at 
Weitminfter {chool, and was himfelf 
fecond matter of that feminary for 
fome years. Befide his Dictionary, 
he publifhed a confiderable number of 
other works in Latin and Englith, in- 
cluding fixty-one fermons; and_ his 
erudition was by no means confined 
to claffical literature, but he was alfo 
eminently verfed in oriental and rab- 
binical learning. 

To the names mentioned in our 
laft as perfons eminent in the Audy of 
antiquities, we have now to add thofe 
of Leland and of Fuller. ‘The former 
of thefe has been ityled the father of 
Englifh antiquaries; but we think 
that title more applicable to fome 
whom we have formerly mentioned. 
His ‘ Itinerary,’ is, however, a moft 
elaborate and moft ufeful work; and, 
befide this, he publifhed a number of 
traéts on the local antiquities of this 
country. Fuller is, perhaps, better 
known as an hiitorian and biographer 
than asan antiquary; yet a confider- 
able portion of his * Worthies,’ comes 
properly under the latter defcription, 
as well as his hiftory of Waltham Ab- 
bey, and of the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. He was a man who abound- 
ed in wit, 2s every perfon muit per- 
ceive whe Jooks cafualiy into h's church 
hiftory ; and his m-mory was fo re- 
tentive, that the fa¢ts which are re- 
lated of him in this refpect, almoft ex- 
ceed belief. 

The unfettled nature of the govern- 
ment at this period would naturally 
give rite to much political ipeculation $ 
yet f-w of the political proiuétions of 
the time have reached pofterity. The 
molt voluminous and the mot im- 
portant writer of the age on thefe iub- 
jects, 1 Harrington; and the cha- 
rafter which Mir. Hume has given of 
him is net unfair. * Hariington’s 
Oceana,’ fays he, * was well adapted 
to inat age, when the plans of ima- 
ginary republics were the daily fub- 
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jeéts of debate and converfation ; and 
even in Our time, it is juftly admired 
as a work of genius and invention. 
The idea, however, of a perfect and 
immortal commonwealth will always 
be found as chimerical as that of a 
perfect anc immortal man. The fiyle 
of this author wants eafe and fluency ; 
but the good matter, which his work 
contains, makes compenfation. He 
died in 1677, aged fixty-fix.? Mr. 
Hume might have added that the work 
of Harrington was a treafury from 
which he himfelf has olen much in 
his political effays. Mr. Hume, in 
another part of his hiftory, feems fond 
of repreienting Harriagton as an in- 
fidel; but we cannot perceive how 
this imputation accords with the au- 
thority which he feems to annex to the 
facred hiftory. 

Though, however, the political 
writers of thofe times have, from va- 
rious caufes, fallen into difrepute, yet 
there was an immenfe mafs of really 
valuable political knowledge afloat 
upon the public mind ; and thofe who 
fpeculate upon political topics, cannot 
do better than confult the writers of 
this age. Even the refolves, declara- 
tions, and other public papers of com- 
mittees and corporate bodies, abound- 
ed in hiftorical fact, and in judicious 
reflections. Some of thefe the reader 
will find referred toby Mrs. Macaulay 
inher hiftory. The parliament which 
was called by Cromwell in 1653, bet- 
ter known by the name of Barebone’s 
Parliament, from the fingular name 
of one of its members, was treated 
with ridicule by the royalift party after 
the reftoration; and Mr. Hume has 
ignorantly adopted their fneers as 
well-founded accufations. His words 
are thefe:—* This parliament took 
into confideration the abolition of the 
clerical function, as favouring of po- 
pery ; and the taking away of tithes, 
which they called a reli&t of Judaifm. 
Learning alfo and the univerfitics were 
deemed heathenifh and unneceflary: 
the common law was denominated a 
badge of the conqueft and of Norman 
flavery ; and they threatened the law- 
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Treafon being the higheft, they cone 
fidered os kinds thercof, what’ was 
meet to be adjudged treafon in a free 
comsonteilch, and what was meet 
to be the punithment of prc ana 
petty treafon. Then they proceeded 
to murder, the kinds of ii, and what 
was to be fo adjudged, and nes pu- 
nifhment ther: oe “The like t ey in- 
tended concernin g theft 5 and after to 
have afcertained a and fecured property, 
as aifo ihe executive part wl the law, 
fo as 2 perfon fhould not need to part 
with one property to fecure tae kee 

another, as now it is; peifons | being 

forced to lofe the property of their 
cow to keep the pio; erty of their 
horfe, or one parcel of land to pre- 
ferve and keep another. ‘This body 
of law, when modellized, was to have 
been reported to the houfe, to be con- 
fidered of and pa affed by them as they 
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not yet worthy of, nor likely in a 
hort time to be fo blcffed as to en- 


joy. And that was the true end and 


endeavour of thofe members who la- 
boured in that committee 5 although 
it was mot falfely and wickedly re- 
ported, that their endeavours tended 
to defroy the whole laws, and pul- 
ling them up by the roots.’ 

* The houfe fet apart Friday in every 
weels to debate on the i important buii- 
nefs ar mentioned.’ 

We have made thefe quotations to 
remove an error which is generally 
prevalent at prefent among perfons of 
little information, viz.—that the {ci- 

ence of gr s is a new fCclence in- 
vented by the Ronffeaus, the Briffots, 
the Cond Snmaitong of a cighbouring 
nation, and never adverted to by our 
ain iceKore, even when they undertcolz 
the hazardous operation of efiecting a 
change in their own form of govera- 

ment. Mr. Hume himfelf admits, 
that ia thefe times, ‘ every man had 
framed the model of a republic ;’ but, 
becavfe thefe models were framed by 
religious men, he bafely infinuates 
that they could not be rational. 


[{ To be concluded in our next. J 


ON CURIOSITY. 


© Be not cxrzous in unneceflary matters.” 
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Curiofity may be faid to be ueful, 
when it is employed on objects that 
bring an acceflion of knowledge, which 
may tend either to improve our own 
minds, or enable us to contribute to 
the good of others, by works of in- 
genuity, and general improvement. 
In this fenfe only it is, that curiofity 
is the foundation of all iound know- 
ledge. It confilts firft of a defire to 
be acquainted with the progrefs ‘al- 
ready made in any branch of {cience 
or art, and fecondly, in a defire to 
carry on that progrefs farther toward 
perfeétion, and this we call experi- 
ment, which, whether fuccefsful or not, 
deferves praife on account of the mo- 
tive, and which is feldom totally a lofs 
of time and labour, becaufe although 
we fail in the immediate objeé& of our 
purfuit, we frequently hit upon dif- 
coveries that are ufeful in other re- 
fpects. 

Curiofity fuch as this, it is almoft 
needlefs to fay, ought never to be re- 
preffed. Jt is by the gratification of 
it that the world has attained its pre- 
fent {tate of improvement, and it is by 
continual afiduity in experiment and 
enquiry, that ignorance will be farther 
removed, art facilitated, and phileto- 
phy cleared of its doubts and its ob- 
icurity. 

But there is a curiofity that is Jurt- 
fu’, and of this we have many exam- 
les before our eyes. It may be faid 
o be hurtful when it is employed 
upon objects that are vicious and im- 
moral, as if a man fhould employ 
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his who'e life in ftudying and im- 
proving the art of legerdemain, that 
he may cheat at cards, and make foois 
tare.  Curiofity may likewife be 
hurtful by being improper for the 


party who pofeifes it, and who may 
rum himfelf and his family, in foilow- 
ing a feries of enquiries. the exvence 
which he cannot fupport, nor has 
reafon to expect to be fupported by 
others. However laudabie the object 
of his curiofity may be in infelf, it is 
to him hurttul, and by no means com- 
mendable. No man delerves 
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in the cafe before us, furely no mas 
would deferve praife for contratiing 
expences which he could not de- 
fray, merely becaufe his motive was 


The curiofity to fee foreign nations 
and foreign manners is highly lauda- 
ble, but does a man deferve praife 
who borrows money for this purpofe, 
which he knows he cannot repay, mere- 
ly that he may gratify his pafiion for 
travelling ? We have likewife known 
inftances of men who make expenfive 
collections of curisfities, medals, pic- 
tures, antiques. This is a laudable 
curiofity, but more often hurtful than 
any kind yet mentioaed. Men who 
are affected by it are generally the 
prey of impoftors, of the makers of 
antique coins, and the copies of anci- 
ent pictures, and after they have nearly 
or often totally ruined their fortunes 
in this fpecies of indulgence, they 
find on fubmitting their collections to 
the world, that they are worth no- 
thing, and that while they thought 
they had been indulging their own 
curiofity, they have in fact been feed- 
ing the avarice of unprincipled im- 
poftors. 

Curiofity, as I have hitherto di- 
vided it, into ~/fuland hurtful, prin- 
cipally regards thofe higher branches 
of it from which the world derives 
very much improvement, or the pof- 
feflor very much injury. But the 
third {pecies, which I have called ridi- 
cu/ous curiolity, is the moft extenfive 
of all. 

It might be termed domeffic curiofity, 
as it is principally employed on the 
little affairs of domeftic life. It is a 
fpecies of curiofity well known in 
every fectal neighbourhood, and it 
exerts itfelf in enguiries of all kinds. 
lc is not always ufeful, nor always 
hurtful, becaufe it is peculiar to weak 
minds, which mean neither good nor 
harm, but confult only the prefent 
gratification without looking farther. 
ic approaches to that kind of curiofity 
which, a celebrated author fays, ‘ of- 
ten terminates in barren knowledge, 
aud ihe mind is prompted to lucy and 






































enquire rather by the uneafinefs of 
ignorance, than the hope of profit.’ 

INo better definitson, indeed, can 
be given of it than by refolving it into 
the uneafine/s of ignorance. ‘Vise hope 
of advantage muit certainly never en- 
ter into the thoughts. If my neigh- 
bour reccives company, what is it to 
me who they are, how many dilhes 
fmoke on his table, and how many 
lights blaze in his luilres? Yet how 
delicious it is for a curious perfon to 
know all this, to mark each guelt as 
he enters, each difh as it is cut up, 
to know how many fat down to cards, 
how many rofe up to dance, and how 
many remained at the enjoyment of 
the feilive glafs. Whowere tie win- 
ners at cards, and O! exquifite know- 
ledge! who were the joofers—who 
opened the little ball, and how they 
were dreft, and who continued at the 
bottle until his fenfes forfook him, and 
he became rude to the ladics. 

A man mutt have none of the kind 
of curiofity | am now fpeaking of, 
who would think matters like thefe 
unimportant. Yet how can we attain 
fo ereat knowledge witheut being 
pretent? ‘This is an obvious diificulty, 
but thanks to curiolity, the means of 
obviating it are no jefs obvious. My 
ncivbbour and J have no acquaintance, 
bat our fervants have that agreeable 
intimacy, Whica inclines them to ex- 
change, the anecdotes cf their refpec- 
tive families, not lefs for their own 
information than that of their matters 
and miitrefs. By them, therefore, | 
obtain the full graiiication cf the pre- 
fent ft of curiofity. Itistrue i am 
ignorant of the vevacity of my in- 
formants, but this only ferves to ex- 
plain the nature of this curicfity. It 
is equally gratified by ialichood as by 
truth, and infiils only upon having a 
certain number of anfwers to a certain 
number of queflions, and if there 
fhould be a dath of the marvellous 
and the improbable, the gratification is 
not the leis complete. Curicfity is a 
difeafe to be removed, and the pati- 
ent is not fo faitidious as to quettion 
the meaus, 
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I know not how, but certainly we 
hear of a fomething called Fimale 
Curiofity, and it is iaid to refemble 
what | have now been deferibing. It 
would ill become a writer who expects 
to be read, as I do, by many of that 
fex, to advance fuch an accuiation 
upon flender foundation. Undoubt- 
edly there are a few inilances of the 
kind among good and prudent houfe- 
wives, but 1 prefume, only in the 
country, where they have no oppor- 
tunity of learning that genteel indif- 
ference to one another which makes 
part of the iyflem of fafhionable life. 
I fiall, therefore, difmifs this odicus 
fabject, and conclude my remarks on 
curiofity, with exhibiting a pair of 
portraits that will explain the nature 
of curiofity as contralied with indiffere 
ence. 

Thomas and Gregory are two bro« 
thers, but fo unlike as to be miftaken 
by fome for ftrangers, and by others 
for enemies. ‘Thomas is a man of 
unbounded curiofity; Gregory is a 
itoic of moft profound indifference. 
‘Thomas is anxious to hear, fee, and 
know every thing. Gregory wifhes 
not to hear, ice, or know anything 
that does not concern himfelf or his 
friends. ‘They are both politicians, 
but while Thomas watches at the 
window of the Gazette office, to pur- 
chafe the firft paper, Gregory waits 
with the utmoft patience till next day, 
when the news will be ferved up as 
ufual with his breakfait. Is there a 
fire in any part of the metropolis or 
its vicinity? Thomas cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to ftay away from it, 
while no temptation would perfuade 
Gregory to fir out of his bed, ex- 
cept atual danger. If there is arow- 
ing match, ‘lhomas is among the firk 
boats that he may learn the firft intel- 
ligence of the winner. Gregory is 
atfionifhed that a man cannot wait a 
few hours, or till next day, for fucha 
piece of news. ‘Thomas, though he 
has no knowledge of horfes, frequents 
every race within fifty miles ef Lon- 
don, and Gregory, who is an expert 
rider, never faw a horle race in his 
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ife. ‘Thomas fees every new play 
the firft night, left he may never fee 
it again. Gregory goes to no play 
that has not grown old by public fa- 
vour. 

if any perfonage of great diftin@ion 
arrives in town, Thomas hazards his 
life to geta fight of him. Gregorv, 
to ufe his own phrafe, waits ull the 
great man ‘ becomes cheap.’ If a 
procefiion is to go through the town, 
‘Thomas will hire a window, mount 
a crazy f{caffold, a lamp-iron, a chim- 
ney, and endanger his neck in every 
a while Gregory hugs himfelf in 
his chamber that he ‘is out of the mob, 
and wili look at nothing that does not 
pafs under his own windows. Thomas 
is exceedingly anxious to: know the 
hitory of the on gentlemen who fat 
in the fame box with them at the cof- 
fee-houfe: Gregory declares that he 
would not give a ftraw to have their 
hifiory recorded in black and white, 
and attefted under their own hands. 
li there is a noife in the ftreet, Thomas 
will leave any employment to go aud 
fee what 13 the matter. Gregory 
minds no noifes but fuch as he = 
check by ringing his bell, .and telling 
the ‘ervanis act to be 10 loud in their 
romps. 





brothers are — feen 
wailing together. The _may leave 
home at ihe fame infia 4 but Thomas 
keeps pufhing on, that he may fee 
hat is going forward, while > Gre- 
ory r ke eps back, th at people may get 
ut of his way. "Thomas goes over 
much cround asa dog frifsing and 
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over no more cround than is abfo- 
lutely necalary to bri i bi him tO tne 
place of his deftination. in church, 
iomas is wondering who the parfon 
can be, and what his living is worth: 
Gregory attends only to what he fays, 
and bethiui * may apy 
Thomas eaters into Converiation w iti 
2 flrancer to get out @ him his 
hivory ; Gregory converfes with a 
fe it 
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flranger either becaufe he likes his 
Cunveriatlon, 


er becaule he cannot 
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help it. But the obje&t they differ 
moft about, is an execution. ‘Thomas 
has an unconquerable curiofity to fee 
executions ; Gregory would go twenty 
miles out of his road to avoid one. 
Thomas would gallop over the com- 
mon to fee a felon in chains; and 
Gregory would gallop over a wall ra- 
ther than fee one. 

It may, therefore, be fuppofed, that 
men, fo different in their purfuits, will 
not often agree in their converfation. 
Thomas accufes Gregory of having 
no curiofity, and Gregory affents that 
Thcmas has nothing Lut curiofity. 
Thomas replies that Gregery might 
as well live in a defert, or in a hermi- 
tage as in the bufy world, without look- 
ing about him. Gregory tells Thomas 
that 4e might as well live in a defert, 
as employ” his time in running about 
after objecis not worth fecing, many 
of which he oagit to be afiamed to 
fee, and from none of which he can 
derive any ufeful knowledge. ¢ What!” 
cries Thomas, is a proce ion noth! ngs 
a failing-match nothing, an execution 
nothing ?? * Yes,’ aufivers Grecory, 
they ave fomething to the 
cerned. Here is a lord-nia} or to elle 
ter on his oilice, a wherry to be won, 
and a man to be canal, but what is 
ail that to you? Having feen thele 
curious matiers once, why return to 
tl 1em? Wh hy fuppole that m ayors go 

i procefion, boats are rowed, and 
men are hanged, merely to gratify 
Gregory would have 
other rebuking argu- 

converfation would 
ended unpleafanily, 
urd the found of mar- 
cieavers, ard off he 
flew to know what was the matter. 

Corviity, then, is ufeful and praife- 
thy — in propo ores to the va- 
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lue of e objects on wh lich it is em- 
ployed. ln weak minds we find it 
employed on triiles, aud in idle per- 
fons cn « bjects which not ci ly gras 
tify curiouty, but "kewife acminiter 
to fpleen and envy, and other unfo- 
cial pafiions. it 1s wonderful how 
many things a man will defire to 






































know that cannot be of the fmalleft 
ufe to him. This difpofition, how- 
ever, is particularly unfortunate, for 
it confumes time, of which we are all 
allotted a proportion not more than 
fufficient to acquire the knowledge of 
what is ufeful, and the practice of 
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what is good. Let us bear therefore 
with the ignorance of things that are 
of no importance, and huiband our 
enquiries and our induftry, for thofe 
objects that are moi important to us 
as rational and immortal beings. 

c. Cc. C, 


Lirerary ANECDOTES and OBSERVATIONS, elected from 


the Notes to the new Edition of 


Continued from Page 176. 


AREUTHNOT. 


AR BUTHNOT was a man of con- 
fummate probity, integrity, and fweet- 
nefs of temper : he had infinitely more 
learning than Pope or Swift, and as 
much wit and humour as either of 
them. He was an excellent mathe- 
matician and phyfician, of which his 
Letter on the Ufefulnefs of mathema- 
tical Learning, and his Treatife on 
Air and Aliment, are fufficient proofs. 
His tables of ancient coins, weights, 
and meafures, are the work of a man 
intimately acquainted with ancient 
hiftory and literature, and are enliven- 
ed with many curious and interefting 
particulars of the manners and ways 
of living of the ancients. The Hif- 
tory of John Bull, the beit part of the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus, the Art of 
Political Lying, the Freeholder’s Ca- 
techifm. It cannot Rain but it Pours, 
&c. abound in itrokes of the moit ex- 
quifite humour. It is known that he 
gave numberlefs hints to Swift, and 
Pope, and Gay, of fome of the mott 
itriking parts of their works. He was 
fo neglectful of his writings, that his 
children tore his manufcripts, and 
made paper kites of them. Few let- 
ters in the Englith language are {o in- 
terefling, and contain fo much of 
Chriftian refignation and calmnefs of 
mind, as one that he wrote to Swift 
a little before his death. He fre- 
quently, and ably, and warmly, in 
many converfations, defended the caufe 
of revelation againft the attacks of 
Bolingbroke and Chetterfield. 


Pope’s Works, by Dr. Warton. 


A SIMILE. 


Wuo thames a {cribler? break one cob- 
web through, 

He fpies the flight, felf-pleafing thread a- 
new : 

Deftroy his fib, or fophiftry, in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again, 

Thron’d in the centre of his thin defigns, 

Proud of a vatt extent of flimfy lines. 


Berkeley, who had a brilliant fan- 
cy, has an image of this fort ina more 
ferious fubje&t in his Alciphron : ‘ To 
tax or ftrike at a divine Goétrine, on 
account of things foreignand adventi- 
tious, the fpeculations and difputes of 
curious men, is, in my mind, an ab- 
furdity of the fame kind as it would 
be to cut down a fine tree yiclding 
fruit and fhade, becaufe its leaves af- 
forded nouriihment to caterpillars, or 
becauie fpiders may weave cobwebs 
among the branches.’ 

Ee 


Dr. Benttey. 


Yer ne’er one fprig of laurel grac’d thefe 
ribalds, 

From flahhing Bentley down to piddling 
Tibalds. 

Swift imbibed from fir William 
Temple, and Pope from Swift, an 
inveterate and unreafonable averfion 
and contempt for Bentley, whofe ad- 
mirable Boyle’s Lectures, Remarks 
on Collins’ Emendations of Menander 
and Callimachus, and Tully’s Tufcu- 
lan Difputations ; whofe edition of 
Horace, and, aboveall, Differtations 
on the Epiitles of Phalaris (in which 
Hh2 
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he gained the moft complete viciory 
over a whole arniy of wits) all of 
then: exhibit the moit itriking marks 
of accwate and extenfive erudition, 
and a vigorous and acute underftand- 
ing. ile degraded hiuiclf muci: ov 
his ftrange and abiurd hypothesis of 
the faults which Milton’s amanuenfis 
introduced into the Paradife Loft. 
Bui i have been informed there was 
ftill an additional caufe for Pope’s re- 
ferntment: That Atterbary being in 
company with Bentley and Pope, in- 
fifled upon kxowing the do ''or’s epi- 
nion of the Enehth Homer; and that, 
being earnetily prefied to deciare his 
fentiments freciy, he faid * The verfes 
are good verfes, but wie work is not 
Homer, it is Spondnus.’ It may, 
however, be obferved, in favour of 
Pope, that Dr. Clarke, whofe critical 
exactnefs is wel! known, has not been 
able to point out above three or four 
miftakes in the fenfe throughout the 
whole Iliad. The faults of that tranf- 
lation are of another kind. They are 
fuch as remind us of Nero’s gilding a 
brazen ftatue of Alexander the Great, 
caft by Lyfippus. 





Gay. 


Tue fweetnefs and fimplicity of 
Gay’s temper and manners much en- 
deared him to all his acquaintance, 
and made them always fpeak of him 
with particular fondnefs and attach- 
ment. Fle wrote with neatnefs and 
terfenefs ; aqucli quadam medtocritate, 
but certainly without any elevation ; 
frequently without any fpirit. ‘Trivia 
appears to be the beit cf his poems, 
in which are many ftrokes of genuine 
humour and pictures of London life, 
which are now become curious, be- 
cauie our manners, as well as drefies, 
are io much altered aad changed with- 
in afew ycars. His Fables, the moft 
popular of ail his works, have the 
fault of many modern fable-writers, 
the afcri ing to the different animals 
and objects introduced, fpeeches and 
actions iconiiftent with their feveral 


natures. An elephant can have no- 
thing to do in a bookfeller’s fhop. 
They are greatly inferior to the Fa- 
bles of La Fontaine, which is perhaps 
the moit unrivalled work in the whole 
French language. ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera has furely been extolled beyond 
its merits. I could never perceive 
that fine vein of concealed fatire fup- 
pofed :o run through it: and though 
1 fhould not join with a bench of 
Weiimi: fter juitices in forbidding it 
to be reprefented on the iiage, yet I 
think pickpockets, ftrum). ts, and 
highwaymen, may be hardened in their 
vices by this piece; and that Pope 
and Swift talked too highly o! its 
moral good efieéts. One undefigned 
and accidental mifcnief attended its 
fuccels: it was the parent of that moft 
menftrous of all dramatic abjurdities, 
the Comic Opera. The friendthip of 
two fuch excellent perfonages as the 
duke and duchels of Queenfberry, 
did, in truth, compenfate poor Gay’s 
want of pexfion and preferment. 'They 


. behaved to him co:ftantly with that 


delicacy and fenfe of feeming equality, 
as never to fufler him for a moment 
to fecl his fate of dependance. Let 
every man of letters, who wifhes for 
patronage, read D’Alembert’s Eflay 
on hivirg wich the Great, before he 
enters the houle of a patron: and let 
him always remember the fate of Ra- 
cine, who having drawn up, at ma- 
dame Maintenon’s fecret requefi, a 
memorial that ftrongly painted the 
diftrefies of the French nation, the 
weight of their taxes, and the ex- 
pences of the court, fhe could not re- 
fit the importunity of Lewis X1V> 
but faewed him her friend’s paper 5 
againft whom the king immediately 
conceived a violent indignation, be- 
caute a poet thould dare io bufy him- 
felf with politics. Racine had the 
weakne{s to tace this anger fo much 
to heart, that it brought en a flow fe- 
ver, which haitened his death. The 
duchefs of Queentberry would not fo 
have betrayed her poetical friend 
Gay. 


















































































CELEBRATED DerormeD MEN. 


Hay, in his Effay on Deformity, 
has remarked that Pope was fo hurt 
by the caricatura of his figure, as to 
rank it among the moft atrocious in- 
juries he received from his enemies. 
Hay, with much pleafantry, jetting 
on his own deformity, has added, 
‘ In perfon I refemble Efop, the prince 
of Orange, marihal Luxemburg, lord 
treafurer Salifbury, Scarron, and Mr. 
Pope; not to mention Therfites, and 
Richard the third, whom I do not 
claim as members of our fociety ; the 
firt being a child of the poet’s fancy 3 
the laft, mitreprefented by hiftorians. 
Let me not be unthanifal that I was 
not born in Sparta! where | had no 
fooner feen the light but f fhould have 
been deprived of it, and nave been 
thrown, as a ufelefs thing, in a cavern 


by Mount Taygetus.’ 





Biackmore, Locxe, anD Gae 
LILEA. 


Wuat! like fir Richard, 
rough, and fierce, 

With Arins, and George, and Brunfwick 
crowd the verfe, 

Rend with tremendous found your ears 


rumbling, 


afunder, 
With gun, dium, trumpet, biunderbufs, 
znd thunder ? 

All the wits fwm to have leacued 
againt fir Kichard Blackmore. In 
vain was he extolled by Molyneux 
and Locke: but Locie, to his other 
juperior talenis, did not add goed 
taite. He ailected to defpife poetry, 
and he depreciated the ancients: 

which circumitance, as 1 was inform- 
ed by the late Mr. James Harris, his 
relation, was the icurce of perpetual 
ditcontent and difpute between him 
and his pupil lord Shaftelbury ; who, 
in many parts of his Characteriitics, 
and Letters to a Clergyman, has ri 
diculed Lecke’s felith philofophy, 
aad reprefented him as a dif iple of 
Hobbes ; from which wiiter it muit 
in truth be confefled that Locke bor- 
rowed frequently and jargely. Locke 
had noi the dine tafte of a < greater phi- 
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lofopher. I mean Galileo, who wrote 
a comment on Ariotto full of juit criti- 
ciim. 





Erasmus anp Luruer. 


Tue violence and haughtinefs of 
Luther difguited the mild and mode- 
rate Era afmus, and aticnated him from 
puriuing the plan of reformation, 
which at firlt he feemed to encourage 
and engage in. Luther reprefented 
bim as an Arian and a time-ferver. 

‘[ thought,’ faid amerese * Luther’s 
marriage would have foftened him a 
ce. \ is hard fo a man of my 
moderation, and of my years, to be 
obliged to write againh a favage beait 
and a furious wild boar.’ But great 
revolutions and great reformations are 
not efiected by calm and fober rea- 
fen, nor without iuch violeace and 
enthufiafm as Luther poffefid. When 
Voltaire was lamenting that Locke 
and Newton had fiw dilciples in com- 
parifon of the numerous followers of 
Luther and Calvin, it was replied to 
him, ‘ that, without a Luther and 
Caivin, we fhould never have had a 
Locke.cr Newton.’ 





Lorp CoxrnBury. 


Would you be bleit? defpife iow joys, 
low gains > 

Difdain whatever Cornbury difdains, 

Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains. 


It is faid, that when lord Corn- 
bury returned from his travels, the 
late earl of Effex, h’s brother-in-law, 
told him he had got a handfome pen- 
fieon for him. ‘To which lord Corn- 
bury anfwered with a compofed dig- 
nity—* How could you tell, my lord, 
that I was to be fold; or, at leaft, 
how came you to know my price fo 
exactly 7? To this anecdote Pope al- 
ludes. 

ee 


Encuisu Peers. 


Ir having been difputed between 
two eminent perfons, whether Swift 
or Pope had in their writings faid the 
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fevereft things on Englifi peers, it 

was judged to be Swift, m the fol- 
lowing paflage of Gulliver: - The 
king of Brobdignag afked me what 
methods were uled te cultivate the 
minds anJ bedics of our young nobi- 
lity; and in what kis of bufinefs 
they commonly {pent the firft and 
teachable part of their fives ; what 
courfe was talzen to fupply that aflem- 
bly when any noble family became 
extinct. What qualifications were ne- 
ceffary in thofe that were to be created 
yew lords; whether the humour of 
the prince, a fum of money to 2 court 
lady, or @ prime minifler, or a de- 
fign ot ftreng thening a party oppofite 
to the pub lic i interefl, ever ha pened 
to be motives to thofe advanceinents : 
what thare of l:nowledge thefe lords 
had 1 the laws of their country, and 
ow they came by i it, fo as to unable 
them to + ‘cide on the properties of 
the following fubjects in the latt re- 
fort : whether they were always {e free 
from avarice, partialities, or want, 
that a bribe, or fome other finifter view, 
could have no place among them.’ 
‘This is very cauftic and fevere, but is 
¢ .ceeded by what has lately | been faid 
of a young peer *, ‘being {waddied, 
rocked, and dandled isto a leyifla- 
tor.’ 





Avcustrus Cesar. 


A xorep French writer calls Au- 
guitus, ¢ Un fourbe, un affafin, nom- 
né Octave, parvenu a Vempire par 
des crimes qui meritaient le dernier 
fupplice.——-One OStavius, an impof- 
tor, an aflafiin, who ovtained tie em- 
pire by crimes for which he cught to 
have been condemned to death.’ 





GiewERAL OGLETHORPE. 
Onze driv’n by ftrong benevolence of foul, 
Shail fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to 
pole. 


FRSAL MAGAZINE 


Here are lines that will juftly con- 
fer immortality on a man, who well 
deferved fo magnificent an eulogium. 
Kie was at once a great hero and a 
great legillator. ‘The vigour of his 
mind aad body have been feldom 
equalled. The vivacity of his ge- 
nius continued to a great old age. 
The variety of his adventure and ‘the 
very different fcenes in which he had 
heen engaged, make one Tegret that 
his life hes never been written. Dr. 
Johnfon once offered to do it, if the 
general would farnith the materials. 
Johrfon had a great regard for him ; 
for he was one of the firft perfons that 
highly, in all companies, praifed his 
Loudon. His firft campaign was made 
under prince Eugene, againit the 
Turks ; and this great general al- 
ways {poe of Oglethorpe in the 
highett terms. Neither he nor Eu- 
gene loved Marlborough. He once 
toil me (for I had the pleafure of 
knowing him well) that Eugene, 
{peaking of Marlborough, faid, ¢ There 
is a great difference between making 
war en maiire, or enavocat.’ But his 
fettlement of the colony of Georgia 
gives a greater luttre to his character 
than even his military exploits. 





Artuur Onsitow. 


By an affected gravity and a fo- 
lemn and important air, this gentle- 
man prefided for many years over the 
heufe of commons ; but not with the 
ability, knowledge, patience, pru- 
dence, and amiable manners of the 
prefxt {peaker, the right honourable 
Henry Addington. It is a curious 
f2& in the Hiftory of Englith Liberty, 
that the very firft perion who was 
raifed by the commons to the dignity 
of their fpeaker, was a member who 
had been imprifoned by king Edward 
the third, for attacking his minifters 
and his miitrefs in parliament. 


* By the late Mr. Burke, of the duke of Bedford, 
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OF DECEPTION AND FRANKNESS. 


[From The Enquirer.—Reflections on Education, Manners, and Literature, 


by William 


HERE is no condué in the edu- 

cation of youth more pernicious 
in its confeqences, than the practice 
of deception. 

It cuts off all generous 0-7" poai 
between children and perfons of ma 
ture age. It generates a fafpicious 
temper, which, inftead of confiding 
in your demonftrations and affertions, 
exercifes itfelf in perpetual watchful- 
nefs, expecting continually to detect 
your infincerity. 

It teaches our children the practice 
of fimilar arts, and, as they have been 
overreached by their fuperiors, to en- 
deavour to overreach them in return. 
What can be more unjuft than the 
conduat of thofe parents, who, while 
they pride themfelves in the ingenuity 
with which they deceive their chil- 
dren, exprefs the utmolt feverity and 
aifpleafure, when their children at- 
tempt a reprifal, and are detected in 
{chemes of fimilar adroituefs ? 

it would be a ufeful tak to enume- 
rate the various forts of deception 
which it is the cultom of ordinary 
education fucceilively to iiapofe upon 
lis tubjects. 

Whe pra@tice of deception is one of 
thofe v'ces of education that are moft 
early introduced into the treatment of 





nd a difficulty in per- 
ding the child to go to fleep, fhe 
wili pretend to go to jleen : along with 
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wich a permifien to return as foon as 
they can do it unovterved. if the 
mother is goin: out for a walk or a 
vific, fhe wil! order the child upon 


L occ :fion to a diftant 
part of the houfe, ull fhe has made 


option tea ero’ to be in- 
fited on, co theeaten children with 


pictendcd puniiimients, that you will 


Godwia.] 


cut off their ears; that you will put 
them into the well; that you will give 
them to the old man; that there is 
fomebody coming down the chimney 
to take them away. 

There is a paflage of the Bible that 
feems to be of this fort, where it is 
faid, < The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and defpifeth to obey his mo- 
ther, the ravens of the valley fhall pick 
it out, and the young eagles fhall eat 
it.’ 

This infantine doftrine refpefing 
the punifhment of mifCemeanour, 1s 
fucceeded by another, which, though 
lefs grofs, is equally pernicious. This 
is, whenever we utter any leffons of 
pretended morality, which have been 
taken up by us upon truft, and not 
duly confidered. There is in the world 
along ettablifhed jargon of this kind, 
fufiiciently adapted to terrify thofe, 
who are to be terrified by a repetition 
of well founding words. It gene- 
rally happens however that, after the 
firit age of human life is concluded, 
this fort of morality appears fuffici- 
ently adapted for every body’s ufe, 
but our own. 

Nothing can be more fubverfive of 
true morality, of genuine principle 
and integrity, than this empty and 
unmeaning cant. Morality has a 
foun dation i in the nature of things, has 
reafons too frong for fophitry to 
uke, or any fut ur ‘e improvement of 
humaa underftanding to undermine. 
Bui this rotten moratity will not abide 
the fliehteft impartial examination ; 
and, wnen it is removed, the difi- 
pated and thoughtlefs imagine they 
have dete€&ted the fallacy of every 
thing that bear: s the much injured 
name of morality 

It has been remarked, that there is 
a common-place fort of con‘olation 
for dittrefs, which. founds fufficiently 

recious in the cars of men ct ca’e 
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infulting to thofe who ftand ia need 
of coniviation. ‘The like remark 
might be extended to every branch 
of morality. 

If 1 would difluade a man from 
drunkennets, gaming, or any other 
vice, nothing can be more incumbent 
upon me, than to examine caretuliy 
its temptations and confequences, and 
afterward to deicribe them with fim- 
plicity and truth. I ought not to ut- 
ter a word upon the fubject that is not 
pregnant with meaning. I fhould 
take it for granted that the perfon 
with whom i expoitulate is a rational 
being, and that there are itrong con- 
fiderations and reafons that have led 
him to his prefent conduét. Morality 
is nothing more than a calculation of 
pleafures ; nothing therefore which is 
connected with pleafurable fenfation, 
can be foreign to, or ought to be 
defpifed in, a q: seftion of morality. 
If I utter in pei {picuous language the 
genuine deductions of my ur nder.tand- 
ing, and refults of my salts ction, it is 
f{earcely in human nature that I fhall 


not obtain an attentive heari ing. But 
there is a common-place language 


rpon fudjects cf mora! lity, vague and 

undefined in its mea: ing, € mbracing 
foine truth, but full of abfurd d pre}. 
dice, which cannot produce much “4 
fect upon t Tt has been re- 
pea ated a th oufs ind times; it has been 


the heare r. 


delivered down from age te “Be and 
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erik } £ lawn 1 nrealie 
inftead of being, what ail morality 
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ought to be, an impre efiive appeal to 
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the frongeit and moi unalterable fen- 
timents of ti man heart, is the 
i and molt tedious hom lily ’ that 
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tender years, if they find that there 
are certain books which they may not 
read, and certain converiations they 
may not hear. 

The ufual mode of treating young 
— will ofien be found to fuggett 

o children of ardent fancy and inqui- 
fitive remark, a qucftion, a fort of 
fioating and undefined reverie, as to 
whether the whole fcene of things 
played before them be not a deluiion, 
and whether, in {pite of contrary ap- 
pearances, they are not a fpecies of 
prifoners, upon whom their keepers 
have formed fome malignant defign, 
which has never yet been properly 
brought tolight. The line which is 
ordinarily drawn between men and 
children is fo forcible, that they feem 
to themfelves more like birds kept in 
a cage, or fheep in a pen, than like 
beings of the fame nature. They fee 
what is at prefent going on refpecting 
them; but they cannot fee what it 
means, Or in what it is‘ intended to 
terminate. 

Rouffeau, to whom the world is fo 
deeply indebted for the irrefiftible 
energy of his writings, and the mag- 
nitude and originality of his fpecula- 
tions, has fallen into the common er- 
ror in the point we are confidering. 
His whole iyitem of education is a 
fe.ics of tricks, a puppet-fhow exhibi- 
tion, of which the mafter holds the 
wires, and the {cholar is never to fui- 
pect in what manner th ey are e moved. 
‘Tne icholar is never to imagine that 
his initra€tor is wifer than himfelf. 
‘They are to be companions ; they are 
to enter upon their ftudies to gether 5 
they 2 >to make a fimilar progre! {s 5 
if the i inftra&tor drop a remark which 
facilitates their progrefs, it is to feem 
the pure effect of accident. While 
he is conducting a procefs of the mott 
uncommon philof»nhical refearch, and 
is watching every change and motion 
of the machi une, he is to feem in the 

itmoft degre e franl tk, fimple, ignorant 
and undehgning. 

The treatife cf Rouffeau as upon edu- 
eaten is probably a work ia the high- 
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eft value. It contains a feries of moft 
important fpeculations upon the hif- 
tory and ftruéture of the human mind ; 
and many of his hints and remarks 
upon the dire&t topic of education, 
will be found of ineftimable value. 
But in the ariicle here referred to, 
whatever may be its merit as a vehicle 
of fundamental truths, as a guide of 
practice it will be found of tze moft 
pernicious tendency. The deception 
he prefcribes would be in hourly dan- 
ger of diicovery, and could not fail of 
being in a corfufed and indiftin& 
manner fuipected by the pupil ; and 
in all cafes of this fort a plot diico- 
vered would be of incalculable mif- 
chief, while a plot rejected could 
have little tendency to harm. 

If we would have our children frank 
and fincere in their behaviour, we mutt 
take care that franknefs avd fincerity 
fha'l not be a fource of evil to them. 
Punifhment would find no fhare in a 
truly excelle it fyftem of education ; 
even angry looks and words of rebuke 
would be wholly excluded. But upon 
every fyftem it cannot fail to appear in 
ihe higheft degree impclitic and mif- 
chievous, that young perfons fhould 
have reafon given them to repent of 
their fincerity. 

There can be no one thing of higher 
importance in the education of youth, 
than the infpiring them with frank- 
nefs. Whar fort of an idea muft we 
form to ourfelves of 2 young perfon, 
who regards his parent or inftructor 
as a fecret enemy or as an auftere 
cenfor, and who is foiicitous, as much 
as poflible, to withdraw all] his actions 
and thoughts from his obfervation ? 
What fort of education mutt that be, 
where the thing preffed by the youth 
upon his confident with the moft earn- 
eit importunity is, Do not let my fa- 
ther know any thing about it? It 
is worthy of obfervation, how early 
fome children contraét a cunning 
eye, a look of care and referve, 
and al! the hollow and hypocritical 
tricks and geftures, by which the 
perfons who have the care cf them 


are to be deceived and put upon a 
wrong fcent. 

The child that any reafon ble per- 
fon would wilh to call his own, or 
choofe for the objet of hs attach- 
ment, isa child whole countenance is 
open and erect. Upon his front fit 
fearlefs confidence and unbroken hi- 
larity. There are no wrinkles in his 
vifage and no untumely cares. iis 
limbs, free and unfettered, move as 
his heart prompts him, and with a 
grace and agility infinitely more 
winning than thofe of the mo’ fkilful 
dancer. Upon the flighteft encourage- 
ment, he leaps into the arms of every 
thing that bears a human form. He 
welcomes his parent returning from a 
fhort abfence, with a bounding heart. 
He is eager to tell the litle flory of 
his joys and adventures. There is 
fomething in the very found of his 
voice, full, firm, me'low, fraught 
with life and fenfibility ; at the hear- 
ing of which my bofom rif-s, and my 
eyes are lighted up. He fympathifes 
with ficknefs and forrow, not in a 
jargon purpofely contrived to cajole 
the fuilerer, but in a vein of unaffect- 
ed tendernefs. When he addreffes me, 
it is not with infantine airs and in an 
undecided ftyle, but in a manner that 
fhows him fearlcfs and coiletted, full 
of gcod fenfe, of prompt judgment, and 
appropriate phrafeology. All his ac- 
tions have a meaning ; he combines the 
guileleffnefs of undefigning innocence 
with the manlinefs of maturer years. 

It is not neceffary to contrait this 
character with that of a child of an 
oppofice defcription, to demonfrate 
its excellence. With how ill a grace 
do cares and policy fit upon the coun- 
tenance of an infant? How mortify- 
ing a fpeétacle, to obferve his cold- 
nels, his timidity, the falfenefs of his 
eye and the perfidy of his wiles! It is 
too much, to drive the newly arrived 
ftranger from human fociety, to in- 
fpire him with a folitary and felf- 
centred fpirit, and to teach him to 
fear an enemy, before he has known 
a friend ! 

li 
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New and curious PARTICULARS of the CHINESE Empire ; abridged 


from an authentic Account of Lord Macartney’s Embaffy: 


from Page 2-6. 


Continued 


CoNnTENTS. 


Ships take Shelter in Torbay.—The Jackall Tender feparated.—Arrival at 
Madcira.—Notices of that Ifland.—Departure from thence. 


Tue nautical remarks that cccur 
in the courfe of the voyage, we hall 
confider as more particularly intereit- 
ing to the mariner, than to readers 
in general. Unfavourable weather, 
wiile the fhips were proceeding up 
the channel, occafioned the fepara- 
tionof the Jackall tender from the 
Lion and Hindoftan, which were 
forced to take fhelter in Torbay, 
where they ftaid two days. They 
left Torbay on the 1ft of O&ober ; 
and on the roth arrived in fight of 
the iflands of Porto Santo and Ma- 
dcira, and foon after anchored in 
the road of Funchal*, the capital 
of the latter ifland. _ 'The obfervations 
aud inftruétions of fir Erafaus Gower 
are here given, and appear to be of 
great importance to feamen. 

It may fecm unneceflary to repeat 
defcriptions of places, already fo much 
known as Madeira; but the reader, 
perhaps, may be pleafed to have, in 
fuch an early part of our progrefs in 

e voyage, a ipecimen of fir George 
Staunton’s talent at defcription. *’ 
ifland of Madeira,’ he obferves, £ at 
firil view, appeared rocky, barren, 

and uncultivated; but its beau- 
ties expanded to the eye on a 
proach; and nothi 


“urefaue 





mich of a verdant valley, in which 
churches - ether buildiags, white 
ou the outfide, being interfperfed, 
make an agreeable contrat with the 
ever-grecn trees and plantations. 
Spring and fummer may be faid to be 
the oaly feafons, as it is known that 


‘7 


he cold or heat here are feldom fo 






great as to be unpleafant. During 
the ambaflador’s ftay, Fahyenheit’s 


thermometer was from fixty-nine to 
feventy-two degrees, in the fhade, at 
noon. It is feldom fourd to exceed 
feventy-five degrees in the autumn, in 
tie middle of the vintage; and, in 
January, it is about fixty-four in 
Funchal, though the top of the hills, 
in fight above it, are then covered 
with fhow. The fhips having left 
England in the beginning of Oétober, 
when vegetation, in fome inftances, 
already began to fade, and to an- 
nounce the fpeedy droop of nature, 
its wild luxuriance in Madeira was the 
more ftriking, to natives of northern 
regions, landing, fo foon afterward, 
on that ifland. The whole creation 
feemed there alive. Myviads of in- 
fects were buzzing in the air; fwarms 
of lizards moving - along the ground in 
every direéti on Scarcely 2 plant 
without fruit or flower ; every tree in 
leaf; fome of the humble herbs of 
Europe growing here into the habit 
and fize of fhrubs, Nothing appeared 
languid or declining, except, perhaps, 
man might be fo contidered. Mott of 
the commen people e had dark com- 
prexions, fo wbi.aing features, were 
under ic fize ct Europeans, 
pirit and activity of 
iginal inhabitants of Atrica, or 
lder parts of Europe. The 
tac latter, trausierred to 
foutuern countries, often become, it 
fecms, enervated and litiefs.’ 
iiwing made becoming acknow- 
ledg-meit of the polite, and friendly 
behaviour of the Portuguez- go- 
verior, aud given the popuiar and 
intereiing, but doubtful hittory of 
the firit ailcovery of the ifland by an 
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Englifhman, called Robert Macham ‘ 
who lived toward the end of the reign 
of our third Edward *, he thus pro- 
ceeds: ¢ Another eotine of Great 
Britain, Mr. William Johnftone, lately 
a merchant in Madeira, who joined 
the purfuits of fcience to the avoca- 
tions of his profefiion, by an union lefs 
rare in the prefent than in any former 
age, made a geometrical furvey of 
this ifland. He found it to be in the 
form of, nearly, a parallelogram, the 
mean length of which, from wef- 
north-weft to  catt-fouth-eaft, was 
about thirty-feven miles, and mean 
breadth eleven miles, coniaining an 
area of four hundred and feven fguare 
miles, or two hundred and fixty thou- 
fand four hundred and eighty acres. 
It is divided into thirty-seven pa irifhes, 
and is faid to contain about eighty 
thoufand inhabitants; fo that there 
are near two hundred perfons for 
every {quare mite, and, on an average, 
every individual might poffefs up- 
ward of three acres of land. 

* Agreat part of Madeira, however, 
feems incapable of cultivation: the 
fides of the hills being feep and rug- 
ged, and almoft deflitute of foil. The 
waters, in their defeent from the 
mountains, form a number of narrow 
vellies, in cil of which fmall patches 
of cultivated ground appear, end in 
many of them pleafant little villages 
are fituated. ‘I'he fides of the hi lls 

e fo thinly covered with foil, that 
neceflity has compelled the cultivators 
to endeavour to add toit, by breazking 
such pieces of the feattered rock, as 
contzin vege:able matter, into fmal- 
ler parts, over which the “vd from 
the heights, being made to flow, the 
fragments foon are found to ste 
and become a fertile mould. ‘This 
is, perhaps, the ttrongeit inftance of 
their induftry. Indolence is predo- 
minant, particularly with the men; 
who often lie ba‘king in the fun, or 
ftretched at their length upon their 
floors, while their wives and daugh- 
ters are fent io the diflance of fome 
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miles, up the mountains, to cut down 
broom, which they carry in loads to 
Funchal, where it is bought for fuel. 
Thefe women, notwithflanding the 
roughnefs of the roads, travel con- 


‘tantly barefooted. The poornefs of 


their food, confilting chiefly of pump- 
kins and falt fith, added to the feve- 
rity of their labour, and the warmth 
of the climate, give them the appear- 
ance of age at an early period of life.” 

A judicious account of the wines, 
the principal produce of Madeira, 
the trade of which is chiefly in the 
hands of the Englifh, introduces an 
account of the hofpitality of that Bri- 
tifh fattory, their introduction of the 
Freemafons into the ifland, the per- 
fecution of the latter by the Roman 
catholic clergy and the Inquifition, 
and the check given to this dread tri- 
bunal by the noble edi&t procured by 
the prefent minifter of foreign affairs 
at Lifbon, the chevalier de Pinto: 
fome interefting defcriptive particu- 
lars of the ifland then follows: ¢ A- 
mong the food,’ fays the author, 
« mott relifhed at Madcira, is the hog ; 
thefe animals are permitted to range 
wild amid the mountains, when young, 
after being marked by their refpedctive 
owners ; they feed on nutritious roots, 
frequently of the fern ; and are after- 
ward hunted and caught by dogs. 

‘In the neighbouring ifle of Porto 
Santo, partridges, with which that 
ifland abounds, are caught alive by 
the inhabitants, ftationing themfelves 
round where the covies fpring, and 
chafing them on ail fides, until the 
birds, alarmed wherever they attempt 
to reft, are at length exhaufted with 
fatigue, and fuffer themfelves to be 
taken by their purfuers. 

* No noxious animal is known to ex- 
ift in Madeira: no ferpents, whether 
venomous or innocent: no hares, or 
foxes: no oyfters or herrings on the 
coaft; other fith not rare. Bur the 
greateft confumption among the pcor 
is of the falted cod, imported from 
America. Its exceflive ufe contri. 


* See vol. 1, page 74, of the 8vo, edition. 
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butes, it is fuppofed, together with 
other bad provilions, to tae 
eruptions on the kin, 
mong the lower orders of the people 
here. ‘They are much aiflicted, alfo, 
with rheumatifms. The middle and 
higher clas ave fubject to paralytic 
affections, fnpoofed to be occafioned 
by indolence, repletion, and want of 
faficient exercife. The {ma‘lpox is 
faid to be moit dangerous in fummer ; 
inoculation is rare on account of reli- 
gious ‘ce: uples. Intermittent 
are 1:0t pretiiy upon the if 
indeed, there are no mar 

duce + fa ; 
and high 


icorbutic 
fo common a- 


fevers 
land, where, 
thes to pro- 
the country is too hilly, 
winds are fiequent, to 
admit the flaguation of noxious va- 
pours; the guits, coming down the 
mountains u,on the iownof Funchal, 
are fo v olent a: fometimes to unreof 
the houfes; to prevent which, re- 
courfe is had to the awkward ihift of 
placing heavy ftones upoe the tiles, 
without attending to the danger ot 
their rolling off upon the people in 
the ftreets. his peril, or any other, 
does not, however, deter gallants from 
givirg, according to the cuflom of 
the mother country, nightly ferenades 
under the latticed windows of the 
fair. 

« The town, notwith tanding the ad- 
vantage of ftreams running down the 
ftreets, is not kept clean, It is, in 
other. refpects, improving. An al- 
meyia, or mall, with handfome rows 
of trees, has been lately finithed there, 
through the influcnce of the prefent 
governor. He, fometimes, has en- 
couraged other buildings, by procuring 
fubfcription 3s for that purpofe, from 

the principal! aya nip inhaitants, 
as wellas the foreigia merchants ; in 


2A EC 

I} N the campaign of Gand, Meiiss. 
Boileau and Kacine were ordered 

to follow the king to the field of ac- 
tion, 12 which Louis had frequently 
expofed himfelf io great danger.’ The 
couiticrs intreated his majeily to be 
more careful ot perfon: his hif- 
torian begged that.the monarch would 
not occaiion Lun {fo toon to fintth his 
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the payment of which the latter, only, 
are found punctual. 

« The town is faid to contain about 
fifteen thoufand people. The popu- 
lation and cultivation of the country 
upon the increafe. The feafons, 
however, are uncertain, and the crop, 
fometimes, fails; the expeuce of til- 
lage thus brings the farmer, occafion- 
= into debt; but the laws of the 

country, though they feize the pro- 
perty of debtors, do not retain their 
perions In conitnement. 

‘ The culture of the fugar cane, as 

e congenial to tropical cl imates, is 
in a great degree abandoned in Ma- 
deira. The cane grows here to the 
height of about eight fect, and in 
forin refembles a common reed, with 
a jointed flem, and leaves ipringing 
from the j. ints. ‘The middie of the 
ftem furnilhes the beft and {weetetft 
juice. There were alfo a few trees of 
the true cinnamon, with toree-ribbed 
fcented leaves, and a thin fragrant 
bark.’ 

The account of Madcira con. 
clades with an excurfon to the eaftern 
part of the illand by fome gentlemen 
of the embaify, with a defcription, by 
Dr. Willan, of the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, with fome geclogical 
remarks, and an account of the de- 
fences of the ifland. 

liaving ftaid a fufficient time at 
Funchal, to procure frefh meat and 
vegetables, freih water, and wood 
for fuel ; and having left direétions 
for the Jackall tender (when fhe fiou!d 
arrive) to proceed after them to Por 
Prayain the ifland of St. Jago, the 
fhips left Madeira, on the 18th of 
October 1792. 

[ To be continued. ] 


DO? E. 


hiftery ; adding, that the cannon-ball 
had come wituin feven paces of his 
jefty. ‘ How far was you off it?’ 
atked the king. ‘ Ahundred,’ replied 
the poet. * And was you not in fear ?? 
—* Yes, fire; I was much alarmed 
for your majefty, and very much in- 
deed for ivytelf.’ 
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REMARRS on the proper SuBjects for TRAGEDY. 


[from the French. ] 


In a Letter to a Critic. 


Sir, 

HE opinion you were pleafed to 

fend to me upon the perfurm- 

ance of Mr. —— was very juft, and 

difcovered a fine tafte, but give me 

leave to fhow you why I think the 

author has not dived into the bottom 
of the bufinets. 

Tragedy fhould reform the man- 
ners; efpeciaily a tragedy where the 
cataftrophe is fatal, and the hero fuf- 
fers the punifhment due to his crime. 
This ought to inipire {peciator 
with a horror for the vice he fees re- 
prefented. But to effect this, it fhould 
make him apprehenfive of fuffering 
the confequences of a ‘crime, which 
he fees punithed in the per‘on of ano- 
ther. Now, he is incapable of the 
impreffion, unlefs. 1. He plainly fees 
that vice is punifhed. 2. Unlefs he 
is forced to own, that that vice is the 
very fame of which he himfelf is 
guilty. ‘To convince him of the one 
witout fhewing him the other, would 
only flatter his paffion with a profpe& 
of impunity. And to difcover the 
punifhment, without awakening the 
confuience, would only raife an un- 
certain diflike to vice in general, as 
diiplayed in the character of another ; 
and confequently, he can never be 
prevailed upon to abandon that to 
which he thinks himfelf fo much a 
ftranger. 

Though both thefe things are abfo- 
lutely neceifary to obtain the end of 
tragedy, an author generally con- 
fines himfelf to the firit. He thinks 
he has ivcceeded very weil in his per- 
formance, by exerciling poetical juf- 
tice upon offenders ; and yet the pu- 
nifhment he infliéts, is very often lia- 
ble to mifapplication, and very feldom 
capable of making the leait imprefioa 
upon the audience ; who look upon it 
at beit as the ingenicus contrivance 
of a poet’s fancy. As for the fecond, 
the poet feems to leave it to tie fpec- 
4 


tha 
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tator. Thus muchat leaftis evident, 
that nothing in thefe times is more 
neglected, nothing perhaps fo litile 
urderftood. Nay, it is frequently 
reckoned among the perfetions of a 
piece, to make it impoffible for the 
ipectator to have any conviction of 
his guilt. To explain myfeif, | fhall 
obierve from Ariftorle, ¢ That in or- 
der to pofleis the minds of an audience 
with fear, the orator muft make them 
perceive, that, confidering the cire 
cumftances they are in, they have juft 
caufe to be apprehenfive ; fince others 
of greater merit have fatlen into the 
misiortunes they are threatened with. 
He mutt fhow them, how perfons ex- 
actly like themfe!ves, have fuffered 
misfortunes where they leaft expected 
them, and when they thought them- 
felves the moft fecure from danger.’ 

Let us apply this to the reprefenta- 
tions of the theatre. 

To be under any apprehenfion, the 
fpectator mutt firft believe himfelf 
equaliy guilty, and as deferving of 
punifhment, as the perion before. his 
eyes. But now, felf love bulily in- 
terpofes, and ftrives to metamorphofe 
vices into virtues ; at leaft, fhe has the 
art to foften and extenuate them, ull 
by degrees they almoit difappear. 
The poet joins in concert to deceive 
him into an opinion of his innocence ; 
at leaft, to perfuade him, that he is 
far from being upon the fame level 
with the hero, and therefore cannot 
with any juftice be involved in the 
fame mifery. Both carry on the 
cheat; felf-love diminifhes the vices 
of the fpectator, while the poct mag- 
nifies thofe of the hero. He would 
have defpaired of fuccefs, if he had 
en him in the moft flagrant 
colors, fet off his fubtle turns, his 
dark difguife, and heightened all the 
rage and horror of a boundlefs_paf- 
fion. ‘Thefe images, I confefs, 
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wrought up by a mafterly hand, can- 
not fail of pleafing the fpeftator ; but 
will they reform him? Quite the con- 
trary: fer no fooner does he withdraw 
his attention from the play, and re- 
feci upon his own conduét, than he 
finds fo vatt a difproportion between 
the errors of his life and thofe enor- 
mitics upon which the poet difplays 
his juilice ; that itis no wonder he is 
not afraid of fuffering for crimes he 
was never guilty of, and which per- 
haps wobody in the world ever was, 
with all the circumfances defcribed 
upen the flage. This is not my cafe, 
fays he; my paflions never hurried me 
fo far; 7 am not that cruel, bafe, 
ambitious wretch. 

The fpefator, therefore, mrft be 
preicmied with an example, not more 
crimin:] than he finds himfelf to be. 

Te mui be convinced, in ~~ of all 
the infinvations of felf-love, that he 
3s equally culpable with the perfon he 
fees involved in mifery, the natural 
confequence of a paffion like his own. 
Without this art of touching him with 
remorfe, it is impoflible to make him 
apprehenfive of misfortunes, and con- 
fequently to reform his morals. 

The poet, for inftance, intreduces 
upon the flage the character of one 
hardencd in impicty, a moft accom- 
p tihed villain ; perhaps another, whofe 
iow! is as black as he'l, a bafe, perfi- 
dicas, cruel, barbarous moniter. Do 
yeu think row, he can find out one 
» his audience, who wi!l believe 
abyfs 
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Limflf plunged into the fame 


ci git? Let him choofe out the mot 
prodigaie wrerehes breathing, and 
then fl! the boxes, pit and galleries ; 


I challenge him to few me one of 
al thar crowd, who will not blefs him- 
felf, and think his foul as pure as 
frow, a perfect pattern of virtue, 


co mparcd with either of thofe cha- 


ra%ers. 

You fee, then, why, according to 
rule, ‘He mut chogte a 
CFOs who is n ot properly a criminal, 
unfortunate ; one who is becom 
erable, not by malice, but miftake, 
by fuch inadvertencies as men of fi- 
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gure and reputation are obnoxious 
to.’ 

This was the art which thofe great 
matters, the ancients, pracliced to per- 
fection. Was Greece to be purged 
from incefl, or other fuch vile enor- 
mities, which overflowed the {tate ? 
An Oedipus is brought upon the fage. 
Was ever mortal {o feverely chattifed 
for errors fo paidonable? Could any 
in the like cafe be lefs to blame than 
he? Another irregularity to be cor- 

rected ard expofed, is the infolent 
behaviour of children to their parents, 
who fometimes go fo far as to make 
an attempt upon that life which firft 
gave them being. By what example 
fhall they fard corrected? By that of 
Orcftes, and Alemeon. Oreftes, the 
fon of an adultrefs, who became the 
murderer of ber royal hufband, and 
then ufurped the government, which, 
with her own perfon, fhe furrender- 
ed to the pleafure of the adulterer. 
Alcmeon, in obedience to his father’s 
commands, revenged his blood upon 
Euriphyle, who had been acceffary 
to his death. Thcy were both ma- 
tricides, it is true; but they became 
fo from a fenfe of the obligation of 
duty ; and yet for this trantgreffion, 
however deferving of indulgence, they 
are both anaes ed up by the gods to 
the torments of the infernal furies. 
Thyefte 's b ” . strayed a weaknefs, 
of which t -e but too many ex- 
amples. But ~ * dall the reafon in 
the world to hope his fault would be 
forgiven, or forgciten. How vain 
is that hope t Neither time, nor dif 
tance, can calm the refentment of his 
brother Atreus. No tie of blood, nor 
voice of nature, nor all the horror of 
a monftrous crime, could mitigate his 
vergeance, The fincerity, the con- 
fidence wherewith he furrendered him- 
felf to the difcretion of his enemy ; 
his profound fubmifions to him, could 
make no impreffion on Atreus; no- 
thing could extirzuih or afuage his 
fury. At the ficrivt now of fuch an 
example, what will be the language 
of a fpettator, invoived in the fame 
gailt as Thyefes? Such an affront 
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will never be forgiven. Shall I gra- 
tify a paflion, which will be attended 
with inevitable ruin? 

Thefe are the models which writers 
mutt copy after, to make their tra- 
gedies more inftructive and moral. 
Whereas the reprefentation of the 
monftrous characters before alluded to, 
has no tendency to refine the paflions, 
can make no impreffion upon any, 
but fuch fpeétators as are never pre- 
fent, are no where to be found, per- 
haps never yet were in being ; mon- 
fters, which nature only forms by one 
at a time, and that in the courfe of 
many ages. Canhuman fociety, then, 
be purged from nothing but fuch out- 
rageous crimes? No doubt it may; 
and according to the fyitem of the 
ancients, tragedy was {ferviceable to 
the audience, who daily frequented 
the theatre, to fuch as by their con- 
tinual irregularities and vices diflurb- 
ed the order of human fociety. They 
touched them with remorfe, and made 
them owa their crimes. But the poet, 
perhaps, will object, that he paints 
after the life, that he cannot foften 
the vices of his hero, without chang- 
ing his character; and to fhock tie 
audience, who know how he ftands 
deicribed in hiftory, would be con- 
trary torule. If io, let him lay afide 
the iubjeét, and choofe another. But 
then you urge, that the fubjects for 
tragedy will be flraogely reduced, and 
according to this eliablifhment, few 
will pafs mufler on the itage. But 
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do not miflake me, the objection is 
not mine, but that of reafon and good 
fenfe. It is experience and the 
maxims of Ariftotle, taken from the 
beit poets of his time. He informs 
us in the thirteenth chapter of his Art 
of Poctry, that the firft writers of 
tragedy took a greater latitude; but 
as time and reflection improve their 
tafte, they confined themfelves to a 
fmall number of families to furnifh out 
fubjecis proper for tragedy. And 
how many of thofe do you think he 
allows? Why, notwithftanding the 
great compafs which fable afords, 
they do not amount to above five or 
fix, and what is very remarkable, they 
are ail within the rules [ am pleading 
for. Alcmeon, Ocdipus, Oreftes, 
Thyeites, whom I have already men- 
tioned ; Meleager, who was put to 
death by his own mother, for having 
in the firft fallies of his paffion re- 
venged an affront he had received 
from histwo uncles. The laft is Te- 
lephus, who was wounded fighting for 
his country, and the intereit of his 
allies. Not that 1 am for copying 
the ancients in every thing. Idolatry 
apart, even their bett pieces are fome- 
times founded upon principles of re- 
iigionand morality, perfeétiy incompa- 
tible with the manners of our country, 
and the genius of our ftage.—But I 
have already exceeded the bounds ot 
a letter. 
Iam, fir, &c. 
S. 


An Account of the Tin Mines, im Cornwall, and of the extenfive Trade 
for thet Article carried on in the mofi remote Periods. 


[ From Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. Vi.} 


HIS valuable article of commerce 
owes its name to an Oriental 
word intended to denote the appear- 
ance which it bere to thofe Afiatic 
traders who firit explored for tin the 
mines of the Caffiterides and Corn- 
wall; for, when brought in its crude 
flare from thofe mines, it is of a dark 
colour, and, when wafhed, refemb'es 
flime, or mud. Piiny and other anci- 


ent naturalifts denominate it plumbum 
album, white Jead, and, in truth, lead 
and iilver are faid by the chymift to 
nter largely into the compofition o! 
this ore. We read cf no other coun- 
try that anciently produced tin, at 
Jeait, in fuch abundance and purity 2s 
the Britith ifles, nor of any peonle 
who extenfively traded in it, exccpt 
the Phaaicians; and that trade mutt 
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have commenced early indeed, fince 
it is enumerated among other metals 
that pafied through the purifying fire 
ia the Pentateuch of Mofes, which 
eannot be dated lefs than 1400 years 
before Chrift. It is alfo mentioned 
by Homer, who had too accurate a 
knowledge of the progreflive improve- 
ment of mankind in arts and iciences 
to aflign any difcoveries to an impro- 
per age. But, when thofe mines are 
well examined, they exhibit internal 
teftimony of the remote, I had almott 
faid the incalculable, period at which 
they have been wrought; for, in 
digging to the depth of fifty fathoms, 
the miners frequently meet with large 
timbers ftill entire. Thefe are vul- 
garly fuppofed to have been de; ofited 
there by the waters of the deluge: 
but that idca tends to violate M. de 
Lue’s rational hypothefis, which fup- 
pofes that-deluge to have been effect- 
ed by the finking down of the ancient 
continents; and, without going quite 
fo far back in the annals of time, we 
may reafonably enough conclude them 
to have beex Jeft there by Pheenician 
workmen, the prons and pillars of the 
exhautted mines, cipecially when we 
read, in the fame author, that pick- 
axes, brais nails, and cther utenfils, 
are found, at the greateft depths, in- 
termixed with thoie timbers. 

Tin is in-itfelf to beautiful a metal, 
forms fuch cleeant domefiic utenfils, 


the moit elegant next to filver, and in 











the verious procefits it undergoes by 
fire makes fo Coniiderabie an ingredi- 
ent in other manefacturcs, thac the 
folicitude oi all vaiions, and efpecially 
hof2 additted tocemmerce, to obtai 
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The reat ufe indeed of un ahd the 
preparations made fem it ia the vari- 
ous branches ci trade and manufac- 
turcs, perticulariy in paiating, gild- 
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mg, ana poitcry, as weli as in the 
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ference of chymiltry, and anciently in 
that of medicine, though, from its 
poilonous qualities, generally and 
juily rejedicd by the modern pratti- 
tioner, is too well known to be bere 
inlifed on. ‘Lhe Tyrians themfelves 
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are fuppofed, by folutions of this me- 
tal, tohave greatly enhanced and fix- 
ed the beautiful colour of their purple 
dye, and our own manufactured broad . 
cloth is affirmed to owe its decided 
fuperiority in the markets of Europe 
to its being dyediin the grain, as it is 
called, in liquids, where this metal 
has formed a principal ingredient. 

There is a very clear and particu- 
lar account given in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&tions of the method of ob- 
taining and preparing this metal in the 
mines of Cornwall, which, though 
too full of technical phrafes, known 
only on the fpot, to be inferted at 
length, may yet be acceptable to the 
mercantile reader, in the abridgement 
which is here prefented to him. 

The ore is only to be obtained by 
the moft elaborate exertions of the 
miner. The veins defcend to very 
gveat depths, fometimes to the diftance 
of fixty feet from the furface, and it 
is often found imbedded in rocks, 
fcarcely penetrable by the too's of the 
workmen. It is alfo a labour of ex- 
treme hazard, from the arfenic with 
which tin is ttrongly impregnated ; 
and fulphureous damps end malignant 
vapours, exhaled around him, ofien 
interrupt his progrefs through thofe 
regions of darknefs and peril. Su- 
peritition has added to the terrors of 
the fcene, forto ufe the exprefs words 
of my author, ¢ The labourers tell 
ftories of fprights of {mall people, as 
they call them ; and that when the 
damp ariics from the fubterraneous 
vaults, they hear itrange naifes, hor- 
tid kuockings, and fearful hammer- 
ings. ‘Thefe damps render many 
lune, and kill others outright, with- 
out any vifible hurt uron them. 

The ore is differently denominated 
as it is {ound in its more pure or mixed 
fate. That which is called doll is 
properly the mine-tin, as it 1s ob- 
tained from the load, er veia, and it 
is ufually dug up in grains or chry ftals 
of a black colour, the blacker the 
richer, and in lumps of various mag- 
nitude. Shodt-tin is that which is 

nixed with fony and earthy matter, 
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found in maffes of much larger fize, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the 
vein. The ftream-tin ore is a name 
given to particles of the mineral, 
brol:en off from the load, running 
through high mountainous regions, by 
the waters of the deluge (fay the 
miners) or by other impetuous floods, 
and carried by the violence of the 
ftrcam into deep valleys at a great 
dilance. There, collected into heaps, 
they have, indifferent places, formed 
ftrata of confiderable, depth and 
breadth, and lie intermixed with the 
gravel and clay wsich was torn away 
with them from their original bed. 
The fragments are found in the form 
of {mall pyramids, of various planes, 
and are of different fizes, from the 
bignefs of a walnut to the fineft fand. 
Of this fort, principally, well wath- 
ed, ftamped, and purified by re- 
peated fulion, is made the fineft grain 
tin, and its fuperiority to the metal 
dug from the mine arifes from its 
being free from the mundic, and 
other mineral fubiiances, which ge- 
nerally impregnate and contaminate 
the latter. 

Having difcuffed the various kinds 
of this metal in its original ftate, we 
come to their mode of preparing, or, 
as the miners call it, drefling, the 
tin. When the ore is dug out and 
landed, and the larger mafies are 
broken by men appointed to that duty, 
it is brought, on horfes, to the ftamp- 
ing-mills; where, being placed in a 
great wooden receiver, called the cot- 
ter, it is ground to fimall fand by mafly 
iron weights, faitered to the cnds of 
{trong beams of umber. ‘Thefe tim- 
bers are called Lifters, are made of 
heart of oak, cight or nine feet in 
length, and, being raifed up and de- 
pretled by means of a water-wheel, 
are precipitated down with prodi- 
gious force on the matter to be pul- 
verized. The ore, thus reduced to 
powder, is, by an ingenious procefs, 
wathed cut of the coffer into a long 
and deep trench, cut in the foor, 
called, che launder, flopped only with 
turf at one end, through which the 
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water gradually ooses away, while the 
ore itfelf, purged of its impurities, 
fubfides and fetides at the bottom. 
The fanc and gravelly particles, which, 
being lighter than the ore, remain 
uppermolt, being removed, the ore is 
repeatedly wathed and cleanfed, and 
in the end is fent to the fmelting, or, 
as with more propriety they term it, 
the burning-houfe. There, being as 
repeatedly tubjected to the fire to tree 
it from the mundic and other foreign 
jubitances, {till intimately adhering to 
the ore, and afterward, palling through 
the more intenfe Héat of the refining- 
fire, where all its remaining drofs is 
fkimmed off, the burning mafs is pour- 
ed into moulds, holding exaély three 
hundred and twenty pounds weight ; 
and, being left to cool, it is, in that 
ftate, called dlock-tin. Before they 
are quite cold, the blocks are ftamped 
with the houfe-mark of the fmeiters, 
a pelican, a plume of feathers, or fome 
fuch device, in proof of the genuine- 
nefs of the metal; they are then 
weighed, numbered, and fent to the 
neareft town that has the privilege of 
coining to be affayed, and to receive 
the farther impreffion of the dutchy feal, 
which bears a lion rampant, the arms 
of Richard earl of Cornwall, with- 
out which impreffion it cannot become 
an article of merchandile, domeftic or 
forcign. This is called the coinage 
of the tin, and every one hundred 
weight of tin thus coined, by ancient 
ufage, pays a duty of four fhillings to 
the duke, producing a vait, though 
of neceflity a varying, income to the 
heir-apparent of the Britith crown ; 
an income, however, that muft con- 
{tantly increafe, as new channels for 
the exportation of this ufeful article 
are difcovered, or the oid ones en- 
larged by the merchants of England, 
in their private or collective capacity ; 
a circumftance which proves the ob- 
ligation of the prefent illuftrious pof- 
feffor of its revenues, to the laudable 
exe.tions of the prefent enlightened 
court of ait -India direétors, to revive 
that important branch of ancient com- 
merce with Afia. 
Kk 
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The towns appointed for the coin- 
ace of tin weve anciently only four in 
number, fituated in thofe diftri¢ts of 
the county which were confidered mo 
convenient for the tinners, by name 
Lefkard, Leftwithiel, Truro, and Hel- 
fton. The neareft of thefe, however, 
was found too far diftant from the tin- 
ners on its weftern extremity ; and, 
for their accommodation, Charles the 
fecond added Penzarce. ‘To one or 
other of thefe places the tin is brought 
on the four great quarterly feitivals 
of the vear, and fo c great has the con- 
fumpiion increafed, that though, when 
Carew wrote “1% por steg the toial 
annual amount of the tin fo!d did not 
excced 4o,cool. it has of late years 
rifen to near 200,co00l. 

The important ght in which the 


Britith leg:fature have ever rey arded 


this national fource of indufiry and 
wealth, in periods long a: os t to 
thofe in which our moan “ anufac- 
tures come to be in fuch hich efti- 
mation in the markets t paws 
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the grand ftaple commodity of the 
country, is confpicuoufly evident in 
the great number of immunities and 
charters granted, at different eras, by 
Englith kings and parliaments, to the 
inhabitants of this weftern province, 
by way of encouragement to them, to 
direét their whole attention to the na- 
tive riches treafured in :the bofom of 
their favoured country ; immunities 
fo various, and charters fo extenfive 
in their coeceflions, that this part of 
Cornwail feems, as it were, a feparate 
kingdom, governed by a parliament 
of its own, and fubjeé to a jurifdiction 
peculiarly calculated for the conveni- 
ence and comfort of the natives. The 
chief power in thefe difiricts is vefted 
in an ofiicer called the lord-warden of 
the jtannaries, who is fupreme in law 
and equity, in cafes that affect not the 
life of the fubject, and from his fen- 
tence there is no appeal but to the 
duke of Cornwall, in council, and, 
in cafe of the death or minority of 
that prince, to the crown, 


The Inrection of Proriicacy Illuftrated. 


WRic Everman was the only fon 
i, of Chriftiern Edelman, an emi- 
nent merchant in Copenhagen. His 
amiable difpcfitioss and good under- 
ttanding wv ere improves. by the advan- 
tages of a liberal educ ton. But 
unfortunately, after fn . 
of fuch f ud.es as wer: 
able to his cond‘tion at 
ter into bufineis with his f 

came connecied with forme yours men 
of enticing, but very dc fate manner 
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parent, and 


hae 


ne been left him by } 

d now no other mears nef fubfiftence 
bet by play, in which he was very 
expert, became the principtl friend 
o- Eric. [tis need! 
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the afiiduitics, flatteries, | and plans of 


ieduction that were contrived ana em- 


ployed toenfnare him. They were 
not very numerous. Gay, lively, 
unfafpicious, glowing with the paf- 
fions. and elate with the arrogance 
and iclfimportance of youth, he be- 
came impatient of all controu!, and 
abandoned every worthy purfuit. The 
remonftrar.ces of his father were in- 
effe*tual, and the traces of good in- 
re altogether efiaced. But 
i py mie a3 protigate as any 
his new affoctates, he had not ac- 
cuired their cexterty in profligate 
arts and attainments. Seduecd by 
their example, and corrupted by their 
Impicus maxims, he now became the 
dupe of their _— ous craft. His 
fics at play were greatand frequent. 
His refources were foon exhauited. 
"| he flave of dcifolute vices, without 
money, without credit, avoided by 
men of worth, and now deipifed by 
his mean and untceling ailociates, is 
it wonderful he thou'd deipair? 
But his defpoudency was repri- 
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manded by the feeming friendthip of 
Geyfler. ‘ Go,’ faid he, ‘to your 
father. You are his only fon. His 
wealth is immenfe. Your conduc& is 
not more cenfurable than that of 
others. Or do you think your father 
himfelf was not in his youth as de- 
bauched, and as expenfive as his for- 
tune permitted ? He muit indeed be 
an unjuft and unnatural parent, if he 
will not free you from your preient 
embarraffment.’ 

Suffice it to fay, that his father, 
vexed at his follies, fhocked with his 
enormities, and weary with having 
frequently, and even to excefs, {up- 
plied his extravagance, now not only 
refufed him, but refufed him with a 
feverity which his conduct merited. 
The young man was incenfed. His 
feducer juitified, and even praifed his 
difpleafure ; he called it {pirit, and 
improved it into refentment. Re- 
fentment againft a father! — But 
Geyiler had formed a dark ard deep 
defign to poffefs himfelf of Edelinan’s 
fortune. For this purpofe he em- 
braced the prefent opportun'tv of ply- 
ing his inconfiderate fon with extra- 
ordinary affiduity. He fupplied him 
with as much money, from his own 
funds rapacioufly accumuiated, as ena- 
bled him to leave his father’s family, 
and retire to Elfinore. ‘ Conceal 
yourfelf there,’ {aid he, ¢ for a little 
time, and | fhall fall upon tome me- 
thod of his difcharging your debis, 
and of enabling you to app:ar as un- 
embarrafled, and with as much {plen- 
dour as ufual.’? Eric’s gratitude was 
exprefled with rapture; and his falfe 
friend did not miis the opportunity of 
promoting his refentment againft the 
venercble Chriftiern. 

Young Ide!man had not been mary 
days at Eifinore wnen he received the 
following letter from Geyfler: ¢ If 1 
were childith enough, my dezreit 
friend. to believe the fables of pricits, 
I would fay that a noble interpofition 
of Providence in your bc halt had now 
taken place. | am th’s inttont in- 
formed that your inhumaa father is 
faddenly dead ; an apoplectic flroke 
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did its duty in an inftant. Hatten 
then to meet me in the Birch-wood at 
your father’s, rather your country 
houfe ; by the fea-fide between Elii- 
nore and Copenhagen. The old fel- 
low is dead, without a will; fo you 
are fole heir of his immenfe eftate. 
Haften to meet me, th.t we may con- 
cert feveral things :efpecting your re- 
appearance in this metropous. Your 
ever faithful and affectionate Geyfler.” 

This letter it malt be acknowledged 
threw the heart of Eric into great 
agitation. He thed fome tears, and 
feit fome remoric. He read it again; 
and was folding it up with extreme 
emotion, when he received by ex- 
prefs the following note from his 
friend. ‘I juit now. learn that your 
father had given orders for having a 
deed written by which you were to 
be diiinherited; and your fortune be- 
ftowed on your hypocritical coufin 
Henry. But, thank your ftars, your 
father had not time to fign it.’ 

The refentment of Eric was thus 
renewed ; and his imagination rioted 
in the profpect of unbounded opulence. 
He hattened to the place appointed ; 
and the fight of an elegant houfe and 
gerdens, of which he now thought 
him(elf the fole proprietor, tranfported 
him with exultation. ‘ Here,’ faid 
he, ¢ | tha'l have many a {mart party 
with Geyfler.’— Geyfler foon arrived ; 
but with a countenance clouded with 
feeming anaiety and difappointment. 
Eric flew eagerly to his embrace, and 
to receive his congratulation. * Nay,’ 
faid his artiul ailociate, ‘ we have 
been thamcfuliy and moft vilely de- 
ceived. ‘The report of your father’s 
death was without foundation. It 
was invented and circulated by him- 
felf ; and with the bafe intention of 
impofing upon me, fo that I migit 
reveal your fituation, and the place of 
your concealment. He is now leaguec 
with your creditors ; wifhes you may 
languifh out your life in a jail; or go 
in a moit dependent condition to fome 
Danith factory in the Kaito Weft 
Indies. nthe mean time, he has ac- 
tually made the dettlement 1 told you 
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of; and has declared your coufin 
Heary the heir of his fortuae.’—The 
various effects produced by this guile- 
fu! narrative on the mind of Eric, may 
eafily be conceived. Need it be add- 
ed, that rage, envy, and revenge, 
were the three furies that fcourged his 
heart ? 

But the fkies and groves did not 
frown with correfponding horror. The 
fky was ferene; and the fun was fet- 
ting bright in the weft. ‘The Birch- 
wood was adorned with his rays, that 
crowned with fplendour the oppofite 
mountains of Sweden. The inter- 
vering fea wascalm; and a multitude 
of the veffels of all nations lay at an- 
chor in the Sound. The father of 
Eric was then returning from Copen- 
hagen, whofe fteeples and edifices 
were feen at a little diftance. His 
intention was to pafs the night at his 
charming villa, and derive from its 
peaceful retreat as much confolation 
as affliction for his fon’s mifconduct 
would fuffer him to enjoy. He was 
defcryed at a little diflance by the 
diffolute pair, who concealed them- 
felves by the fide of a thicket. He 
was walking flowly and alone by a 
folitary pa:h, which he had referved 
for his own convenience, that he 
might not be ditilurbed by carriages 
or paffengers, as he went to or re- 
turned from the city. 

It will readily occur to the intelli- 
gent reader, that the abandoned Gey- 
fler was not unapprifed of his coming. 
Nor need it be difficult to conceive, 
that he meant to profit by the frenzy 
of Eric’s paflions, and prompt him 
to defperate parricide. He might no 
doubt have perpetrated the crime 
himfelf; but he chofe to have it done 
by the unhappy victim of his avarice, 
in order that, being privy to his guilt, 
he might for ever after detain him in 
bondage, and extort from him what 
he chofe as the price of his filence. 
He accordingly reprefented to him, 
that if his father were to be flain in 
the wood, it wou!d naturally be fup- 

ofed, that he had been killed by the 
ee of robbers which at this time in- 
feted Denmark, and particularly the 


ifland of Zealand. Yet, inceafed and 
furious as Eric was, his feducer had 
to encounter difficulty and hefita- 
tion, before he couid prevail with him 
to grafp the fword which he offered 
him, and proceed to the bloody bufi- 
nefs. 

With irrefolute and trembling ftep, 
ferocious, but timid look, eyes glaring 
with the horror of felf-condemned re- 
fentment, and a heart wreng with 
confli€ting paffions, the youth ad- 
vanced. His father faw him; fhud- 
dered. ‘ Whence ?’ faid he, with fal- 
tering accent ; ‘ and what is your fa- 
vage purpofe ?? Eric paufed. * Pauie 
not; fubjoined his father, now re- 
covering from his amazement; ‘ per- 
petrate the bloody deed ; and free me 
from a life which your follies and vices 
have rendered miferable.’—The ford 
fell from the hand of Eric. He threw 
himfelf at his father’s feet, and hid his 
face on the ground. ‘the feducer 
was feized with terror. He faw they 
would immediately be reconci'ed, and 
beheld in that reconciliation his own 
infamy and deftruction. No other re- 
fource was left him; both father and 
fon mutt perith. He fired a piftol ; 
milled his aim: Eric farted up at the 
nove; fized his fword; rufhed upon 
the affflin who was drawing the trig- 
gee of another piftol ; plunged the fteel 
in his heart; and had his own bofom 
at the fame inflant pierced with the 
fatal bulict. Geyfler died on the 
fpot. But Eric languifhing for fe- 
veral days, afforded his father and 
other relations the fad confelation of 
hearing his confeflion, and witnefling 
his fincere and pious repentance. He 
faid it afforded fome relief to his fuf- 
ferings, that ‘he had faved his fa- 
ther’s life, and bequeathed him tothe 
care of an affectionate and worthy 
coulfin.’ 

‘In places afflifted by peftilence, we 
mut be carefui,’ fays Seneca, ‘ not to 
fit beSide thofe who are tainted by the 
difeale ; fince we may incur danger, 
and he infetted by their very breath ; 
foin the choice of friends, we muft 
beware of forming any connection with 
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LAPLAND COURTSHIP. 


foe fea Laplanders and the 
mountain Laplanders differ con- 
fiderably from each other in cuftoms 
and manners. The fea Laplander, 
or fifherman, is more ftationary than 
the other, and, in fome refpects, more 
comfortably fituated, though not fo 
rich as the mountaineer, whofe nu- 
merous herds of rein-ceer afford him 
every neceflary of life. 

One rein-deer cow becomes the 
property of a child as foon as it is 
born. The caives of this cow are care- 
fully preterved, and the young Lap- 
lander finds a valuable eftate belong- 
ing to him, when he arrives at the 
age of difcretion, and when he is 
qualified to begin the trade of his 
fathers. 
ers, as among other norihern nations, 
aman is not looked upon to be pro- 
perly eftablifhed in the world before 
he 1s married. A Lapland youth, 
whether infpired by love’s fweet 
flame, or eaamoured with jointure- 
land, commences his fvit by prefent- 
ing the young lady with rich furs or 
fuch articles, and the parents with 
brandy. Upon this momentous oc- 
cafion, and in his journey to the hut 
of his Iafs, which is fometimes at 2 
great diitance, the lover is accom- 
panied with a friend. The dying 
{wain allows this friend to go firit 
into the cottage: he remains in 
he cold fields, and wa'ts with equal 
patience and anxiety to hear of his 
fate. The falute upon entering their 
houfes is by inclining the head, and 
by naming the inhabitants holy bro- 
thers, or holy fifters. 

if the brandy is accepted by the 
parents, and the eloquent fpeech de- 
livered by this love-tolzen approved 
of, tiie young man, covered with a 
wo'f-‘kin, is defired to approach. 
Encouraged by this dawn of hope, 
he flrokes his forehead, and makes 
an Oration upon the beauty and high 
accomplifhments of his intended 


But, among the Lapland-. 


had imme. 
wealth and 
Should it 


bride, as his procurator 
diately before upon the 
courage of the fuitor. 
happen that the yung ccuple are 
neither of them rich, they remain 
for fome time with the bride’s pa- 
rents, and until they have acquired, 
by their indufrious exertions, a fuf- 
ficient ftock. 

If, after matters have been agreed 
upon, the bride retract from her 
engagements, the parents are obliged 
to return every prefent made during 
the courtfhip, and to pay the ex- 
pence which the bridegroom had 
been put to in brandy and other ar- 
ticles, in entertainments. 

‘The original ceremonials of mar- 
riage in Lapland were very fimple, 
and required only the confent of the 
parties, and a lucky day to cohabit 
together: thofe among them who 
have been converted to Chrittianity, 
permit the Kuifian, Swedith, or Nor- 
wegian prieft to unite their hands. 

rhe newly married couple being 
arrived in their hut, commence the 
bufineis of life. The hufbaad at- 
tends to his herds or to his fithing, 
as his fituation may be upon the 
mountains or by the fea fhore. The 
vife is emploved within doors in 
manuf icturing not only all articles of 
dreis, but in making furniture, as 
cradles, fpoons, fhovels, and diihes 
of various forts; the hutband affitts, 
in thefe manufactures when at lei- 
fure. The Laplanders we no chairs: 
like their anceitors in Afia, they fit 
crofs-legged upon mats or fkins laid 
upon the floor, which ferve, at the 
fame time, for the table-cloth at din- 
ner and other meals. 

The Laposian language by the 
accounts of fome writers is uncouth; 
others report it to be foft and expref- 
five. M. Leem compiled a dic- 


tionary of the Lapland language, 
and we owe to him the molt credit 
for the latter character of it. 
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Remarkson the State of the Air, VEGETATION, &e. September 1797. 





Il. R“*! N all the morning ; and from one to three the flreets were fo 

moift and foggy, that this part of the city muft have been enve- 
loped in a drizzling cloud; the hygrometer was 75, feven degrees more than 
the greateft moifture in January,—23. Horfe cheitnuts begin to flip the hull; 
and the foliage of the tree begins to turn yellow and to drop.—'The rain in 
this month exceeded the lait by nearly one half, yet there was more fine 
weather, for the rain fell much heavier at times, and toward the end of the 
month caufed a high flood. 

Rain 4 inches 46 hundredths. 





OxssERVATIONS on the Diseases in September 1797. 


T OWARD the clofe of the month fmalipox, which before was Farely 
met with, began to prevail, and though it was chicfy produced by iuoe, 
culation, the fymptoms were rather fevere ; the difeafe frequently proving 
confluent, and being attended by a fever of a low or putrid tendeucy. 


. Chickenpox was quite an epidemic; it was attended with more fever than 
ufual, yet did not become a difeafe of any confequence, requiring, except in 
fair [ few inftances, either confinement or medicine. Eryfipelas was often met 


| with; and where the face or head was affected, the fymptoms were rather 

i more fevere than common, and a few inftances occurred of its proving fa- 

fair i tal.. Hooping cough and meafies were both frequent ; and were alfo fatal,. 

if the bills of mortality are to be depended on, 32 having died of the former 

; M and z5 of the latter difeafe. The fever which commonly prevails in the 

} latter part of fummer, and thence called the fummer fever, was pretty gene- 

ral, and the fymptoms more fevere than ufual; the headach was particularly 

 diftrc fing on its firft attack, and unlefs this fymptom, and the caufe of the 

complaint (putrid bile collected in the firit paflages) were early attended to, 

it ran out to a great Jengih: for the headach, the application of leeches and 

® biifers proved eminently ufeful; and evacuating the ftomach and bowels, 

f by emetics and mercuril pureatives, checked the difeafe, and prevented its 

terminaiing in typhus fever. According to the bills of mortality between 
July 30 and Octuber 3, the burials are 1364. 


4 ON MATRIMONIAL INFELICITY. 
ed 
Bat happy they, the happiett of their kind, 
¢ Whom gentle (lars waite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
; THOMSON. 
* ‘ 
wi 


%% 7Hoever confide 
v defign of the marriaze fate, find, that, to the major part, inftead 
mnft perceive that irs inflitation was of producing this end, it is pregnant 
§ = intended by the fupreme Being tocon- with the greate% mifery, and rendered 
B = fer on his creatures the highe:t happi- the fource of the moft complete 
f oneis, and yet, when we taveafurvey wretchednefs. 
F ocf theie who are united in the facred ‘That this iv the £a&, we need only 
A 


rs the original bonds, we shall, mof unfortunately, 
12 he 
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appeal to common obfervation : let it 
be remarked, however, that this un- 
happinefs is in no degree the fault of 
the inftitution irfelf, bet of thofe 
who, like the impetuous horfe, when 
freed from the impofing reftraint 
of the curb, rufh madly into the ftate 
without the fmalleft reflection, and 
become victims to their own ungo- 
vernable pailions, which they never 
ftudied to bring into proper fubjec- 
tion. 

AffeAion is the principal fource 
from which fprings permanent happi- 
nefs: this is not to be difputed; but 
the quettion ‘s, whether this is real 
and mutual, whether it is infpired by 
the charms of becuty, or mental endow- 
menis. ‘Lhe charms of beauty are pe- 
culiarly attractive ; and the flame it 
produces is perhaps more rapid in its 
progrefs, and vigorous in its opera- 
tions, than that produced by the ami- 
able virtues of the mind; but it can 
never be permanent. Beauty, like 
the rofe, foon fades, and Time, which 
eventually deftroys the moft lofty fa- 
bric, will foon damp the ardour of 
the impaffioned lover, whofe imagi- 
nary regard will exrire, with the 
charms of the once-blooming fair, 
or degenerate into cold indifference. 

It is neceffary then, that there be 
thoie graces, which will refit the ad- 
vances of time, to fuppori the aifec- 


tion which firtt exitted; and as per- 


fonal charms are inadequate to this 
obie&, our fearch mutt be Jirefte! to 
mental qualifications, in which we Gil- 
cover what wili render our love per- 
manent. Although we may not at 
frit be fo powerfully enamoured, yet 
in proportion as new beauties of the 
mind appear, in that exact proportion 
will our love increate, contiruelly 
raife cur admiration of the objeét of 
our regard, and produce in cur minds 
the mof delightful fentations. It is 
evident, therefore, that as there can 
be ne happinets witheut real and mu- 


5 


tual affection, fo this affection can 
never be produced /olely by the charms 
of beauty, unaided by mental accom- 
plifhments, 

We cannot derive greater felicity 
from any blefling from the Almighty, 
than the fociety of an amiable woman, 
whois poffeffed of thofe virtues which 
adorn the mind, and reflect luiire on 
her charaéter. Wherever a mutual 
affection exifts, joined to a conge- 
niality of temper and di{pofition, 
happinefs may be naturally expect- 
ed as the refult; nor will there 
be that defire of preeminence or rule, 
fo frequent in the connubial life, and 
which, infufing itfelf into every action, 
deftroys that delightful conco:d which 
would otherwife reign, and by caufing 
a continual jar, render this ftate the 
very reverfe of what it ought to be, 
viz, the being capable of beftowing 
the greateft happinefs on thofe, who 
enter it from pure and difinterefted 
motives. 

Were affection the governing 
principle, we ihould feldom hear of 
divorces and feparations; but where 

arties, actuated by intereft, unite to 
improve their fituations in life, where 
parents project unions for their chil- 
dren, contrary to their inclinations, 
it is unreafonable to expeét happinels 
as the confequence. Numerous are 
the inftances of the fatal effects re- 
fultiag from iuch unjons, where the 
miferabie victims drag on a wretched 
exiflence, total ftrangers to domettic 
iclicity, and examples of the abfur- 
dity of counexions formed on {uch un- 
principled views. 

The fentiments of Addifon on this 
fubject fhall clofe this Eflay.—* There 
is noting of fo great importance as 
the good qualities of one to whom we 
join ourtelve: for life: they not only 
make our prefent ftate agreeable, but 
often determine our happinefs to all 
ctermiy.’ 


R, Cops. 
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THE BOTANIST. 
Noumeer VIII. 
On th SrrRuctTuRE and Uses of LEAVES. 


All we behold is miracle ; but, feen 

So duly, all is miracle in vain. 

Where now the vital energy that mov’d 

While fammer was, the pure and fubtile lymph 
Through the imperceptible meand’ring veins, 

Of leaf and flow’r? It fleeps ; and th’ icy touch 
Of unprolific winter will imprefs 

A cold ftagnation on th’ inteftine tide. 

But let the months go round, a few fhort months, 


And all fhall be reftor’d. 


W E have already obferved, that 
Botanifts define a leaf to be a 
part of aplant extended into length and 
breadth, in fuch a manner as to have 
one fide diftinguifhable from the other. 
Leaves are properly the extreme part 
of a branch, and the ornament of the 
twigs. They confift of a very gluti- 
nous matter, being furnifhed every 
where with veins and nerves. In ail 
the different diftinétions of leaves, one 
of the offices is to fubtilize and give 
more fpirit to the abundance of nourifh- 
ing fap, and to convey it to the little 
buds. 

There are two orders of veins and 
nerves in Leaves, one belonging to 
each furface; and it has been gene- 
rally obferved, that the under fide of 
the leaf has the ramifications larger, 
and is capable of admitting a liquid 
to pafs through them, which thofe of 
the upper furface will not. Thefe two 
orders of veirs are inofculated at fe- 
veral places; but not fo clofely con- 
nected, but that they may be eafily 
feparated, after they have been fteep- 
ed in water a proper time. Both, it 
is tuppofed, are detlined for very dif- 
ferent purpofes. The upper coat of 
veins is thought to confift of air-vef- 
fels, throuzh which the perfpiring 
matter is protruded, and by which the 
air is inipired. This is evident from 


the clammy fibitance ca'led horey- 
dew, which is always found Ricking 





Cowprr. 


on the upper furface of leaves. The 
lower furface is fuppofed to be intended 
for the receiving, preparing, and con- 
veying of the moitfture imbibed from 
the rifing vapours of the earth, by 
which trees and plants are greatly 
nourifhed ; fo that one principal ufe 
of leaves is to perform, in fome mea- 
fure, the fame office for the fuppart 
of vegetable life, as the lungs of ani- 
mals do for the fubfiftence of animal 
life. For thefe refpeciive ufes, the 
two furfaces are very differently form- 
ed. The upper part is commonly 
fmooth and lucid ; the under one fre- 
quently covered with hairs, or a foft 
down, the better to ftop and detain 
the rifing vapours, and tranfinit them 
to the inner veffels. Where the ftruc- 
ture of the Icaves is different, it has 
been demonttrated by experience that 
their fundtions alter; for in thofe 
leaves whofe upper furface is fur 
nifthed with down or hairs, that upper 
furface is found to be the receiver and 
conveyer of the moifture, and not the 
under one, as in the other plants. If 
the furface, therefore, of thefe be al- 
tered, by reverfing the branches on 
which they grow, the plants are ftop- 
ped in their growth until the foot- 
ftalks are turned, and the leaves re- 
ftored to their former pofition. 
Another of the great funétions for 
which the leaves of trees-and plants 
are defigned, is that of their foot- 
Ll 
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ftalks nourifhing and preparing the 
buds of the fuwre fhoots, which are 
always formed at the bafe of thefe 
foot-italks. During the continuance 
of the leaves in perfect health, thefe 
buds increafe in magnitude, and, in 
the deciduous trees, are brought to 
maturity before the foot-ftalks fepa- 
rate from the buds in autumn. If the 
leaves be blighted, or their entire 
furface cut, although the foot-ftalks 
remain, yet the buds will decay, or 
not arrive at their proper fize, for 
want of the nourifhment which is con- 
veyed to them from the leaves. 
Wherever, therefore, the trees are di- 
vefted of their leaves, or thofe leaves 
are cut, or otherwife impaired, al- 
though it happen in either cafe when 
the buds are nearly formed, yet, if it 
be before the foot-ftalks feparate na- 
turally from their branches, the fu- 
ture fhoots will be weakened in. pro- 
portion to the time when this is done. 
In a word, it is of the utmoft confe- 
quence not to pull or cut off the leaves 
of trees or plants, while they retain 
their verdure, and are in health. 

Leaves, moreover, are defigned to 
fhade the buds for the future fhoots 
from the fun, which would otherwife 
exhale and dry up ail their moi‘ure. 
They alfo thade the young fruit, which 
is abfolutely neceiiary, during the 
time of their growth. They throw 
off, by tranfpiration, what is unne- 
ceflary to the growth of the plant; 
and this correfponds to the difcharge 
which is mace by perfpiration in ani- 
mal bodics. Indeed, plants receive 
and tranfpire much more in equal 
time than large animals. The fun- 
flower, for initance, has been found, 
by repeated experiments, to receive 
and perfpire in twenty-four hours, te- 
venteen times more than a man. 

Air evidently pafies in at the 
fcaves, and goes through the whole 
plant, and out again at the roots. If 
the leaves have no air, the whole 
plant will die. ‘This has been proved 
hy experiments with the air-pump. 
Plants not only craw through their 
leave: fome part of their nousibment 


U 


from the air, but the leaves alfo per. 
form the neceffary work of altering 
the water received in at the roots into 
the nature and juices of the plant; 
and hence it is, that the life of 
plants depends fo immediately on their 
leaves. The hufbandman often fuf- 
fers for want of this knowledge. A 
crop of faintfoin is a very valuable 
thing; and its root being perennial, 
will yield him increafe many years; 
but it is often deftroyed at firit, by 
fuffering it to be indifcreetly fed upon 
by the fheep, which eating up all the 
leaves, the root remains without the 
means of a fupply of air, and the 
whole plant perifhes. This remark 
has been likewife extended to prove 
the abfurdity of feeding down wheat 
in the Winter and Spring. 

Leaves being thus fo neceffary, Na- 
ture has, in all perennial plants, pro- 
vided a reverfionary ftock of them. 
The leaves of thefe plants are always 
formed in Autumn, though they are 
not unfolded till the following Spring. 
They then open and increafe gra- 
dually, in proportion to the motion 
of the fap, aud the quantity of pabu- 
lum, or nourifhment, which the plant 
then receives to be circulated. And 
thefe leaves of ever-greens have alfo a 
thin compact fkin or cover over their 
furiaces. ‘They are found by expe- 
riment to exhale and perfpire but little 
in the fame {pace of time, when com- 
pared with the deciduous trees and 
leaves; and it is chiefly owing to this 
clofe covering, and to the fmall pro- 
porticn of moifture contained in their 
veitels, that they retain their ver- 

and Continue uninjured in the 
fevereft froits ; a circumitance which 
is Iilkewife owing to their oily exterior. 
Lelide thefe autumnal leaves, there is 
another fet of them formed in the 
Spring, and expanded about Mid- 
fummer, ‘They are of infinite fer- 
vice to many trees, particularly the 
Mulberry, as they fave its life when 
the {pring leaves have been all! eaten 
up by the filk worms. 

Indeed, no plant to which Nature 
las allotted leaves, can live without 
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them, but will certainly die if they 
are pulled off as foon as they appear. 
The common grafs of our meadows 
and paftures may feem an exception 
to this general rule; but it is to be 
confidered, that though the fheep eat 
this down very clofe, and take off its 
leaves as foon as they grow, yet when 
it is thus devoured by cattle, it is on- 
ly in the leaf, very little of it grow- 
ing up into flalk at that time; and 
therefore lefs fap is to be purified, and 
lefs of the cperation allotted to the 
leaves is required. There is, befides, 
a conflant fucceffion of new leaves 
growing up in place of the old ones ; 
and many of thefe being too fhort to 
be bitten off, ferve in the place of 
thofe that are eaten. 

Finally, the leaf ferves, in a fin- 
gular manner, to nourifh the eye, or 
germ of the plant, until, growing by 
degrees to a greater bulk, it prefles 
the veffels of the foot-flalk together, 
whereby the juice is by little and little 
ftopped in the leaf, wll it cannot any 
more return through the foot-ftalk ; 
which, by the ceflation of the afflux 
and reflux of the nutritious juice, 
grows putrid, and the leaf dics, and 
falls off. This is the chief caufe of 
the fall of the leaf in Autumn. But 
other caufes are adduced. One of 
the moft obvious is the coldnefs of 
the feafon; for no fooner are the 
leaves covered with the firft hoar- 
froft, than they are obferved to fall 
in great abundance, and all the trees 
and plants are ftripped of their ver- 
dant honours. But this explanation 
would be infuficient without the fo- 
lution already given; for the leaves 
will certainly fall, allhough it do not 
freeze during the whole winter: nor 
can the comfortable fhelter of green- 
houfes prevent this annual decay and 


fall. 
Rererence To Piate VIII. 
DeETERMINATE LEAVES. 


' Fig. 1. a. Inflex, bending inward’; 


(page 195) 
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Fig. 1. 6. Ere@, upright; (p. 195) 
¢. Patent, fpreading; (p. 195) 
4. Horizontal; (p. 195) 
é. Reclined, or, as fome term 


it, Reflex; (p. 195) 
Ff. Revolute, rolled back; (pe 


: 195 

Fig. 2. a. Seminal; (p. 194) 
b. Cauline ; (p. 194) 
c. Rameous; (p. 194) 

: d. Floral; (p. 194) 

Fig. 3. a. Peltate, fhield - fafkioned ; 
(p. 194) 

b. Petiolate; (p. 194) 

c. Seffle, fquat; (p- 194) 

a. Decurrent, running down $3 
(p- 19:) 

e. Amplexicaul, embracing the 
fiaik; (p. 194) 

J. Perfiliate; (p. 194) 

&- Connate, growing together 5 
(P- 193) 

4. Vaginant, forming a Va- 
gina, or Sheath; (p. 
194) 

a. Articulate*, 

b. Stellate; (p. 194) 

¢. Quartern; (p. 194) 

d. Oppofite; (p- 194) 

e. Alternate; (p. 194) 

Sj» Acercfe +. 

&- Imbricate s (p. 194) 

b. Fafciculate ; (p. 194) 

Ox the Futcra of Plants. 


Fulcrum, a Prep, is a term ufed to 
exprefs thofe {mall parts of plants, of 
which the chief ufe is to ftrengthen 
and fupport them. 

Fuicra are of feven kinds, viz. 
Stipula, Bra&ca, Spina, Aculeus, 
Cirrbus, Glandula, and Pilus. 

Stipula is a fcale, or {mall leaf, fta- 
tioned on each fide the bafe of the 
petioles, or peduncles, when they are 
firit appearing; as in papilionaceous 
flowers, &c. See fiz. 5. b. 

Bractea, a froral Leaf, is fo called 
when it differs in fhape and colour 
from the reft, asin Tiliat, &c. See 
fg: 7+ a. differing from the leaves 3 
d. the leaves. 


Fig. 4. 


* This isa Compound Leaf; (See p.193-) P 
+ Chajfy, when it is linear and periiiting, asin the Pine, Juniper, and Yews 
} Lime-tree, 
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Spina, a thern, is a kind of fharp 
weapon, or armature, protruded from 
the wood of the plant, as in Prunus*, 
&e. It will difappear by culture, as in 
Pyrust. See fig. 8. a. Simple Spines ; 
é, a Triple Spine. 

Aculeus, a Prickle, is the fame fort 
of armature, proceeding from the cor- 
tex (the outer rind, or bark) of the 
plant. See fig. 9. a. Simple Aculei ; 
é. Triple Acvlei, 

Cirrhus, a Clafper, or Tendril, 1s a 
filiform, or thread-fhaped fpiral band, 
by which a plant fattens itfelf to any 
body. See fig. 5. a. 
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Gianaula, a little gland, is a kind of 
pap, or teat, ferving for the excre- 
tion ot fome humour. Its fituation 
is commonly on the petioles, the fer- 
ratures of the leaves, or the tender 
flipula. See fig. 5. a. Concave 
Glandules, fig. 6. a. Pedicellate- 
Glandules. 

Pilus, a hair, is a fort of briftle, 
ferving as an excretory duct to the 
plants. 

Ojpofite Leaves (p. 194). 
10. a 

Axilla (p. 194.) See fig. 10. 6. 


See jig: 


New and interefting PARTICULARS of the REVOLUTION im Russia, ivt 
the Year 1762. 


‘2 our Magazine for Fuly laft, were fele&ed the Chara&ers of the unfortunate 
Peter U1, and of the Condu& of Catharine \1, from anew French Publication, 
entitled, « Hiftoire, ou Anecdotes, fur la Revolution de Ruffie, en l’Année 
1762, by M. Rulhiere.” The urprifing Anecdotes M. Rulbitre makes public, 
are now alliwed to be of unqucftionable Authority; Anecdotes which, while 
they explain many, hitherto myflerious Circumftances, evince how little the 
DiGates of Morality may enter into the Views and Condu& of Princes and 
Courtiers, and to what Atrocities a firft Deviation from thofe Di@ates may 


awltimately lead. 


Ruijhitre begins his account 

- of the revolution by a fum- 
mary view of the previous hiftory 
of the late emprefs, who, as prin- 
cefs Catharine d’ Anhalt- Zerbft, paffed 
the firft years of her life in a 
ftate of comparative obicurity, living 
with her father, who was fovereiga of 
a little fate, and general in the fer- 
vice of the king of Prufiia, in a gar- 
rifoned town, where the only marks 
of diitinétion fhe received were the 
compliments cf the officers ; and when 
her mother tool her occafionally to 
court, fhe remained altogether unno- 
ticed among the crowd. She mar- 
ried the grand duke at the age of 
fifteen, having been chofen at a time 
when the various diforders and revo. 
lutions which had fhaken the Ruffian 
empire, led the princeffs of the great 
ftates of Europe to refale uniting their 
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fate with that of the heir of a throne 
which was fubject to fuch violent agi- 
tations. Her parents caufed her to 
abandon the religion in which fhe had 
been educated, and embrace that of 
the Greek church; and it was ex- 
prefsly ftipulated in the contra&, thar, 
if the prince fhould die without leav- 
ing children by this marriage, his 
wife fhould inherit the crown. 

‘ From. the marks of affeétion’ 
(fays M. Rulhiére) ¢ which pafled in 
public between them, from the appa- 
rent warmth of their fentiments io- 
ward each other, and the cuftom 
which they had eftablithed of with- 
drawing from their attendants for 
fome hours every day, it was con- 
cluded univerfally that a fecond heir 
would foon be born to the empire. 
It was little imagined that all this 
time was employed by the feemingly 
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fond couple in learning the Pruffion 
exercife, mounting guard at the doors, 
and carrying a firelock on their fhoul- 
ders; an employment on which the 
emprefs, at the mention of this fubject 
fome time afterwards, obferved, that 
fhe could not help thinking herfelf fit- 
ted for fomething better—‘ I] me fem- 
blait que j’etais bonne 4 autre chofe.’ 

Although Catharine had the good 
fenfe to keep the public from the know- 
ledge of thefe follies of her hufband, 
the emprefs Elifabeth beheld with anx- 
iety, that at the end of eight years 
there was no appearance of an off- 
fpring. The unfortunate prince, 
known by the name of the Little 
Ivan, who had been dethroned at the 
age of fifteen months, the object of 
her fears and fafpicions, was {till alive, 
though in continual imprifonment ; 
and as fhe well knew the facility 
with which revolutions were effected 
in Ruffia, fhe was anxious to fee the 
fuccefiion eftablifhed ia her own line. 

A young man of the court, count 
Soltikoff, who poflefled a fine figure 
and no great underftanding, was en- 
couraged to become the lover of the 
grand duchefs, to whom the high 
chancellor of Ruffia was cominiffioned 
to mention the affair. She expreffed 
great indignation, and threatened him 
with her refentment, citing, at the 
fame time, the article in the contract 
of marriage, which, in default of 
children, fecured to her the throne. 
But when he made her underftand, 
that he was commifiioned by thofe 
very perfons to whom fhe threatened 
to complain, and reprefented the dan- 
gers to which the would expofe the 
empire if fhe fhould not take this pre- 
caution, and the refolutions more or 
lefs fatal which the defign of prevent- 
ing thefe dangers might lead her to 
adopt, fhe anfwered, ‘1 underftand 
you; bring him this evening.’ 

As foon as the pregnancy of the 
grand duchefs was declared, the em- 
prefs Flzabeth fent away Soltkof as 
minifer to fome forcign court, in 
fpite of the tears of Catharine, who 
endeavoured to find confolation in 
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other lovers, but was prevented by 
the vigilance of the emprefs, who, 
though of extremely diffolute manners 
herielf, living openly with a crowd of 
lovers, and {.cretly with her hufband, 
a coflack, who had been mufician in 
her chapel (thefe ill-afforted connec- 
tions being common with fovercigns 
in Rufia), was anxious to preferve 
her niece from that depravity into 
which fhe had at firft been led by her 
counfels. 

Catharine was retained in a ftate 
of abftinence and retreat, ti!l the ar- 
rival of the Englifh ambaliador, Mr. 
Williams, at Peterfburg, whofe addrefs 
and converfation gave a new co’our 
to her fate. Count Poniatowfki. who 
had accompanied him from Warfaw 
to fee the court of Peteriburg, and 
who was afterward king of Poland, 
Was introduced to the grand duchefs 
fecretly as her lover. His character 
as ambaflador from Poland to the 
court of Ruffia, with which he was 
afterward clothed, gave him greater 
facility of feeing his m:firefs ; and the 
connection was not publicly known 
until Poniatow‘ki, imprudently vifiting 
the grand duchets at Peter-hoti- palace 
in the country, one n ght, when there 
was no pretence for fuch a vitit, fell 
into the hands of the hufband. The 
inviolavility of the charaéter of the 
count as a minifler of a foreign court, 
and the addrefs of the grand duchefs, 
who had reproaches of a fimilar na- 
ture to make to her iufband, and who 
came to a compromife with him by 
treating his miftrefs with refpe&, and 
paying her a penfion out of her privy~ 
purfe, reconciled all parties. 

Count Poniatowfki was. recalled, 
and the grand duchefs lived for feve- 
ral years in comparative {olitude, 
which fhe devoted to ftudy, having 
no companions but the ladies of the 
court; when the empre(fs Elizabeth 
died, the fifth of January 1752. While 
ihe was on her death-bed, overcome 
by the entreaties of her attendants, 
and awed by the admonitions of her 
confefior, fhe reconciled the prince 
with his wife, who appeared at the 
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moment to have regained her ufual 
afcendancy over him. But on the 
death of the emprefs he broke loofe 
from all reftraint, and, inftead of fol- 
lowing the counfels of Catharine, who 
had for fome time conceived the pro- 
ject of feifing the reins of empire, 
began by exprefling openly his re- 
fentment againft her; and though it 
does not appear what were the precife 
intentions of the emperor, it was con- 
fidently afferted that he had projected 
to releafe the young prince Ivan from 
prifon, and declare him heir of the 
throne ; that he had brought him to 
Peterfburg wich that defign, and had 
alfo inftigated Soitikofi, whom he re- 
called for that purpoie, to declare 
himfelf the father of the giand duke, 
now Paul I. 

Peter ILI, began his reign by re- 
calling from banifhment feveral per- 
fonages who had been the victims of 
caprice or jealoufy in former reigns, 
among whom were baron Munich 
and count Lettork, the Jatter of whom 
had been the chief promoter of the 
yevoluiion in favour of the late em- 
prefs, and was afterward ruined by 
minifterial intrigues. The emperor 
had imbibed, from two men of fin- 
gular merit, to whom the care of his 
education was firft intrufted, principles 
of heroifin, and the love of liberty, 
which were afterward mingled with 
ether imprefions made by the man- 
ners and cuiloms which he faw habi- 
tually around him. As his character 
was compofed of contraiicties, fo was 
his conduct. In addition to this a& 
of clemency, he affe‘ted to give folid 
marks of his attachment to principles 
of free government, by granting to 
the Ruf:an nobility the rights of the 
molt free nations. ‘The edict cauied 
tran{ports of joy fo immoderate, that 
the nation propofed to raife to his ho- 
nour a ftatue of folid gold; but the 
whole of the project was illufion when 
it came to be reduced to practice. 

His enthufiait'c admiration of the 
Jae king of Pruflia was fo exceiiive, 
that he would frequently rife trom 
table with his glais in bis band, and, 
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throwing himfelf before the portrait 
of that prince, exclaim, * My bro- 
ther, we will conquer the world to- 
gether ;’ and to fuch an extravagant 
height did he carry this adoration, 
that while Ruflia was leagued with 
other powers againit his hero, Peter 
fecretly took the title of colonel in his 
fervice, and betrayed to him, as far 
as he knew them, the plans of the al- 
liance. He had attempted to intro- 
duce into Ruffia the laws which the 
king of Pruffia had enacted for the 
government of his own ftates, known 
under the title of the Code of Frede- 
ric; but whether it was through the 
ignorance of the tranflators, or that 
appropriate terms could not ve found 
in the Ruffian language, no fenator 
cou'd underftand them. 

Though his conduét was tempered 
by the firft impreffions which he had 
received of jultice and equality, and 
he was fometimes capable of acting 
with magnanimity, it was alfo tainted 
with all the follies and caprices of the 
moft vexatious and ridiculous defpo- 
tim. His palace during his reign, 
whic: Jafted only fix months, was a 
continued fcene of riot and fettivity. 
The mof beautiful women of the court 
were fometimes guelts at thefe fefti- 
vals, at which they were made to 
drink Englifh beer, and fmoke to- 
bacco. Though heated and worn out 
with fatigue, he would not fuffer any 
of them to leave his preience ; they 
were therefore compelled to throw 
themfelves on fophas, and fleep amid 
the diffonant orgies of the debauch. 
To thefe featis actrefles and opera- 
dancers were equally admitted ; and 
when remonitrances were made by the 
ladies of the court, Peter anfwered, 
that with women all ranks were alike. 
Two of his favourites having received 
money for their protection, he beat 
them with his fift, took the money 
from them, and then continued to 
treat them with the fame regard as 
ufual. The diffolute pleafures of his 
court were followed by military ex- 
ercifles fo violent, that his foldiers 
were exhaufted with faugue. Not fa- 
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tisfied with hearing a continual roar 
of cannon, he perfifted in giving or- 
ders that a hundred pieces of artillery 
fhould be fired at once, till he was 
affured that the city would be over- 
thrown by the fhock. Thefe extra- 
vagancies, and others ftill more ridi- 
culous which he projeéted—fuch as 
unmarrying the ladies of the court who 
were difcontented with their hufbands, 
and arranging beds in his palace for 
new weddings—increafed the general 
difcontent which had already been 
caufed by the preparations he had 
made for an expedition into Holftein, 
under pretence of avenging the in- 
juries that his anceftors had received 
from Denmark, but which was con- 
fidered by his army and the furround- 
ing flates, as the means of augment- 
ing the force of the king of Pruffia 
with a hundred thoufand. men. . Such 
was the afcendant which the prince 
had over his fanatical admirer, who 
openly called him, ¢ the king, my 
matter ;? and, when he came to the 
empire, exchanged his former rank in 
his fervice for that of general. Amid 
this univerfal difcontent, the eyes of 
all were turned on the emprefs, who 
lived retired and tranquil, affecting 
only to be employed in the practice 
of religious duties, of the ceremo- 
nials of which fhe was moft ftri¢tly 
obfervant. While her emiffaries were 
employed in promoting thefe difcon- 
tents, and founding the difpofitions 
of the public toward a change, her 
authority was fo diminifhed that fhe 
had fearcely influence enough in her 
own palace to procure the neceflary 
fervices for her perfon; and though 
every one believed that a revolution 
was hear, no one could conjecture by 
what means it was to be effected. Or- 
loff and the princefs d’ AfchekoiF were 
the chief aétors in this great event. 
Oiloif, one of the fineft men in the 
empire, was the lover of Catharine, 
who by her influence had faved him 
from banifhment into Siberia. The 
princefs d’Afchekoff was niece of the 
great chancellor, and fitter to the mif- 
ireis of the emperor. While her fit- 
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ters were placed at court, fhe con- 
tinued with her uncle, with whom fhe 
had opportunities of feeing the foreign 
minifters; but fo great was her paffion 
for liberty, that, although fhe was 
only fifteen years of age, fhe would 
converfe with none but the minifters 
of republics; talked loudly againft 
Ruffian defpotifm, and announced her 
refolution of going to live in Holland, 
in order to enjoy civil and religious 
freedom. She was fent by her huf- 
band to refide at Mofcow, but was re- 
called by her family, who hoped to 
acquire that influence by the afcen- 
dancy of her talents, which they had 
failed in obtaining from the indolence 
and weaknefs of her fifter. Intro- 
duced at court, fhe became early dif- 
gutted with the fmoking parties of 
her fifter, and attached herfelf entirely 
to the emprefs, with whom ‘he paffed 
the greateft part of her time in foli- 
tude, each encouraging the other in 
a deteftation of the defpotifm under 
which they lived. Her principles were 
ill calculated for a Ruffian court, and 
fhe never affected to conceal them; 
fhe quitted her ftation, filled with in- 
dignation againft the prince, and with 
equal enthufizfm for Catharine, and 
lived retired at Peterfburg—employ- 
ing herfelf in the ftudy of the higher 
fciences—declaring openly that the 
feaffold would be no obitacle’ in her 
eye to any means of promoting the 
happinefs of her country—and ex- 
preffing her abhorrence of the ambi- 
tion of her family, who were feeking 
to raile themfelves-on the ruin of her 
friend, by the purpofzd elevation of 
her filter to the throne. 

Thefe perionages were inftruments 
in the hands of Catharine, which the 
employed to forward her purpofes, 
without fuffering them to be known 
to each other as concerned in the fame 
defign. Orloff, having the controul 
of the cheit of the artillery, had the 
means of making the neceffary ad- 
vances Of money to feduce the fol- 
diery. ‘ihe princefs d’ Atcheko gain- 
ed over the higher orders of the clergy 
at the firlt mention of the plan, fince 
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they had been entirely ruined by 
Peter’s reforms. Count Panin joined 
alfo in the confpiracy, but infifted 
that the crown fhould defcend im- 
mediately to his pupil, the archduke. 
This plan neither iuited the views of 
Catharine, nor thofe of the princefs 
@’Afchekoff, with whom the count 
was defperatcly in love, and who in 
vain employed ali her powers of per- 
fuafion to change his purpofe. Be- 
lieving, from the connection that fub- 
fifted between her mother and count 
Panin_ that fhe was heifelf his daugh- 
ter, fhe repulfed his folicitations. 
Her friendfhip for Catharine, how- 
ever, at length overcame her fcruples 5 
and the grand duke was made the fa- 
crifice. As both Panin and the prin- 
cefs had the fame views with re{pect 
to the government of their country, 
both equaliy detefting its defpotifm, 
and anxious to reftore it to liberty, 
they formed a kind of free code, in 
which the power of the crown was 
greatly limited, and by which they 
engaged the nobles to enter into their 
views. ‘This part of the plan was 
oppofed by Oxloff, who was after- 
ward introduced by Catharine to the 
princefs as engaged in the fame pro- 
ject. Prompted (we may fuppofe) by 
Catharine, he refufed to accede to 
any limitation but fuch as the herfelf 
fliculd propofe, or to which fhe thould 
content ; and the nubles who were too 
far engaged to recede, appeared fa- 
tisfied with the verbal promifes made 
by the emprefs to secure their liberty. 
Every day added confiderabie num- 
bers to the lit cof confpirators, who 
devided on tue mode cf putring their 
project into cxecution ; which was to 
feize on tie perion of the emperor in 
his palace, and ftab him if he made 
refifia.ce. Peter wes at his coustry 
relidcace twelve leagues from fetert- 
burg ; and the period cf bis retura 
to tue city was the time fixed for the 
executor of the plot. ‘Lie cmprefs, 
in order to avoid being firipecicd, was 
alfo at her houte ia tie country, wien 
a ickidier, to whom the ficret was im- 
prudentiy intruiied by Vafig, who 
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had offered himfelf to the emprefs a4 
executioner, revealed the confpiracy, 
and Paflig was immediately arrefted. 
The princefs d’Afchekoff, who was 
infiantly informed of this circumitance, 
propofed to count Panin to begin im- 
mediately the execution of their pro- 
ject. Panin hefitated, refufed, and re- 
tired to his houfe ; when the prince(s, 
then only eighteen years of age, put- 
ting on men’s clothes, repaired to the 
uiual place of meeting upon a bridge, 
where fhe informed Orloff and his 
companions of the arreit, and con- 
jured them immediately to begin the 
revolt. They all joyfully confented, 
and the princefs difpatched one of Or- 
loff’s brothers to the emprefs with a 
note, in which were written only thefe 
words—* Haften, madam ; there is no 
time to lofe.’? Orloff and his friend 
agreed, if their enterprife fhould fail, 
to kill each other with their piftols. 
The princefs would take no fuch pre- 
caution, as punifhment, if the plan 
fhould fail, became to her a matter 
of indifference. 

The emprefs, awakened by the bro- 
ther of Orloff, who communicated 
his meffage verbally, drefied herfelf 
in hafte, and repaired to Peterfburg 
in a carriage which had been kept at 
a neighbouring farm to fecure her 
flight, if the confpirdcy, as originally 
projected, had failed. Every thing 
was prepared during the night for her 
reception: fhe arrived at feven in the 
morning ; and, the foldiers not hav- 
ing yet rifen from their beds, fhe was 
received at firft by only thirty men, 
who came out in their fhirts to meet 
her. She was ftartied at this appa- 
rent want of preparation; but when 
fhe reprefented to them the caufe of 
her vilit, telling them ‘that fhe was 
come to throw herfelf in their arms, 
the emperor having {ent to murder her 
and her fon,’ they ali iwore tc defend 
her \.ith their lives, a.d the received 
tre oth of the regiment on the cru- 
crix which was held by the chaplain. 
Tne crowd increased every moment 5 
tne-ciiefs appeared and took fimilar 
oaths, and the emprefs foon found 
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herfelf at the head of ten thoufard 
men. ‘Lhe military, with few excep- 
tions, liad now all declared in her fa- 
vour; and the aobles, who {con re- 
ceived intelligence of what was yeh 
ing, haftened to the palace, whe: 
hey found a great neato of pric: ls 
ccicbrating religious fervice, and re 
ceiving the oaths of fidelity, while a 
empreis was employed in ufing every 
art of fedudtion. ‘She clergy were 
parti icularly active on this occafion. 
Toward noon,’ (fays Mi. Rul- 

hidre) ‘the chiefs of the Ruifian 
clergy, aged men of venerable ap- 
pearance, ['t is well knowa of wuat 
real importance the flehieft things, 
fitted to frike the imagination, be- 
come in fuch critical moments ] all 
having fine long hair, and large white 
beards, clothed in their fples. did and 
cofily robes, bearing the ornaments 
of confecration, the crown, the im- 
perial gh obe, we the ancient — 
marched, with a folemn and majelti 
pace, ole the ranks of th apr 
who were awed from camultuous noife 
into profound filence. Thence they 
pafled on to the palace to confecrate 
the emprefs; and this fpeétacle ex- 
cited in every heart a cei tain emotion, 
which femed to legalife violence and 
ufurpation. 

© As {oon as the emprefs was con- 
fecrated, fhe put on the old uniform 
of the guards, which the borrowed of 
a young cfficer, of her own fize. 
The folemn ceremonies of reiis 
then gave way to thofe of a-wa “like 
toilette, in which the charms of gal- 
lantry were blunded with the moit im- 
portant interes 5 and this young and 
beautiful woman borrowed, with the 
moft captivating grace, from the ncules 
who farrounded: her—of one, a hat; of 
another, a {word ; but, above all, the 
riband of the firit order of ihe em- 
pire, which her hu(band had entirely 
laid afide for that of Prafia. In this 
new drefs fhe mounted on horfeback 
at the gate of the palace, and having 
by her fide the princcis d’Afchek off, 
who was alfo in the drefs of the 
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fhewed herfelf to the troops, as if fhe 
was geing to pet herfeli as general 
at their head, and by her fimiles and 
geftures in‘pired that conf ence which 
fhe here: icenied to ieel 

* "Lhe regiments began to fite oir to 
leave the city, and march agatnii the 
emperor, The emprefs returned to 
her ;alace, and dined at a window 
which opened on the fquare, wiicre 
fhe was feen holding up her glafs, as 
if pledging the tioons, who aniwered 
by ioud ard lor ng acclamations: after 

vhich fhe again mounted her horfe, 
and departed at the head of her 
army.’ 

Meanwhile the emperor was at the 
caftle of Orienbaum, in the moft per- 
feci tranquillity, and, whea informed 
of the revolt, treated the report with 
contempt., He fpent the day, which 
was the feitival of St. Peter, at Peter- 
hoff, the palace from which the em- 
prefs had made her efcape, and arrived 
there only to hear the confirmation of 
the dreadful tidings. The great chan- 
cellor Woroufoff was difpatched to- 
ward the emprefs to remonftrate with 
her upoa her conduét, but joined at 
ence her party. In the mean while 
the emperor fent back to Oricnbaum 
for his Holttein guards, while he dic- 
tated manifeitces againit the emprefs 
and her adherents. The danger be- 
coming more prefling from the march 
of the army, count Munich adviied 
the emperor to withdraw to Cron- 
ftadt, where he had a numerous ficet 
and garvifon at his command. On 
the arrival of his guards at Peterhoff, 
ie was auaious to try their courage 
hefore his departure: but receiving 
news cf the near approach of the em- 
profs with twenty thoufand men, he 
went with his attendauts on boord two 
yachts that were prepared for him, 
and was rowed to Cronftadt. That 
citv, which a few hours before was 
ready to receive him with acclama- 
tions, was now in the hands of the 
infurgents 5 for vicv-admiral Tali- 
zine, in the interval, had taken pof- 
fefon of it in the emprefs’ name, 
and arrefted the commander. 
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© The two imperial galley s were 
now in fight; and Tahizine, who ha 
made himfelf mafter of the city be 
an effort of great audacity, felt that 
the prefence of the emperor would be 
attended with infinite daneer, and how 
neceflary it was to intercitand engage 
ail parties in the revolt. Immediately 
on his orders, the alarm-bell rang 
throughout the city ; the whole gar- 
rifon, ready to fire, lined the ram- 
parts, and two hundred matches were 
lichied for the cannon. About ten 
*cleck the emperor’s yacht arrived, 
and, when about to caft ancher, was 
faluted by the ufual cry of the fenu- 
ne!: « Who comes there ?\—* The 
emperor !’-—* There is no longer any 
emperor’ —At thofe terrible words 
the prince arofe, and came forward ; 
and opening his cloak to fhow 
order, faid, ‘It is I: look at me; 
and was preparing to go on. The 
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Having learned that the emprefs’ 
army, after taking potiefiion of Peter- 
hott, were approac hing to Orienbaum, 
he propofed efcaping in difguite to 
Polued: but, perfuaded by his mif- 
tre, the filter of the princefs a’ Af- 
che\ofr, he determined at length to 
write to Catharine, and requeft her to 
let him depart in fafety to [olftein. 
The leiter<ontaining this propofitioa 
he difpatched by his chamberlain to 
the emprefs. In return, fhe fent him 
the copy cf a formal renunciation ef his 
governmentto fign, with which he com- 
plicd, and was immediately tran-ferred 
with his miftrefs to Peterhoff, wher 
he was compelled to diveft himfelf of 
his rivand and other marks of fove- 
reignty, and was treated with great 
indi; 7 ty. 

The emprefs flept at Peterlof, and 
received the next day with compla- 
cency the iubmidion of the courtiess 
and adherents of her hufband. He 
was thence tranfported to Robfbak, 
within fix leagues of Peterfburg, while 
fhe returned to that city, where fhe 
was received with tri umph and accla- 

ations. Six days had elapt ied, w yhen 
the peuple, and efpecially the foldiers, 
began to reflect on the circemitances 
into which they had been betrayed, 
aad difeuvered a uivocal marks of 
cileontenc aud difattection. Confpi- 
recies be ean to be comaa and it was 














fuceeited that tranqenlity would not 
be etabiithed as leng as ve lite of the 
emperor save a pretence for diiorder 
Or 37a ¢ Sie ue Ir Was therefere de- 


rined te put to death this unfor- 


¢Q the counts, Orio§$ 10 
hac been the bearer or tne news of 
revolt to the cmipreis. and a perton of 

7 » went ther 
tie emp was 





srmed liom on en- 
“2 come to dine 
evably to the Ruf 
y brought in glaties 
ef brandy before dinner. That which 
the emperor drank was a ¢lafs of poi- 
fen. Whether t: 1€) Were. in hafte to 
carry back theix news, or wiether 
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horror of the deed made them anxious 
to finifh their work, they infited on 
pouring him ovt anu her glais, His 
bowels were alrcady affecicd; and, 
ftruck by the atrocity of their looks, 
he refufed : they endeavoured to force 
him io tuke it, which he zs fercib 

In dus horrible cunflict, in 
order to fife his cries, winch began 
to be heard at a diftance, they threw 
theinfe!ves on him, feized him by the 
throat, and flung him down; but, as 
he def nded himfelf with all the 
itrengih « Fdefpair, and they avoided 
giving him any wot und, they called to 

thei: aljiftance two oriicers pie were 
entrufted with the guard of sis per- 
fon, and who were then waiting 
without the gate of his prilon. 
The one was the youngeit of the 
princes of Baratinfky, the other «as 
named Pittcnikini, only nineteen years 
of ave. They had fiown fo inuch 
zeal in the confpiracy, that, nocwith- 
itanding their exireme youth, they 
had been appointed to this pott of 
confidence. ‘Lney ruined in upon re- 
ceiving the fui nmons ; and three of 
thefe r murderers having tied a napkin 
around the neck of the emperor with 





a running snot, while Orlo F prefled 
i; } o6 re = > + ‘ , ” 

his breait with his knees, they frangled 
} } sained hfels-f. y 

him, aud he reinained lifelc{S in their 
han ds? 






it is not accurately known what 


hare tae empress had in this event 5 


c 
but it is c rtala, the da y on 
v. 





hich it happened, “hi prin AS 
at dinner with much convi+ , 
when Orloff appeared, ditheveiled, 
covered with duit and fweat, his 


clothes torn, iiis leo!ss difturbed, and 
full of horror. As he entered, his 
piercing and trocbled eyes inet thofe 
of the empreis. She arofe in filence, 
and pafled into a room, to wich he 
followed her; and fome moments af- 
ter fhe called count Paonin, who was 
already named her mini%er, informed 
him that the emperor was de ea i, and 
confulted him upon the mode of an- 
nouncing his death to the pudlic. Pa- 
nin adviled her to let a nicht pafs, 
and to fpread the news the next day, 
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as if it had been received during the 
nigh Havine taken this advice, the 
in returned to the apartment fhe 
had left, and continued her dinner 
it gayety. The next day, when 
the news was fpread that Peter had 
di-d of an hemorrhoidal colic, fhe 
ap} peared Maths ed in tears, and pub- 
liihed her Toa by an edict. 
‘ihe bady, notvithi handing the 
marzs of violence which it dif- 
played, was publicly expofed for 
tarce days. The emprefs fent back 
of the emperor to 
toxes of hberality 5 
and to prin re George, the uncle of 
tie Ja.e emperor, ihe gave the almie 
ciate of the decks. Poniatowiki, 
on the news of the revolution, was 
naltening to Peterlbirg, but was ftopt 
by motives of prudence on the fron- 
tiers, and received fhortly after, as 
the reward of his conftincy and his 
pafiion, the crown of Poland. 

The emprefs, defirous of removing 
all appearance of foreign influence in 
the goverument, carefully avoided 
promoting any of her own family, 
or admitiing them into her prefence. 
She was acknowledge: by all the fo- 
vereigns of Europe, but not by the 
emperor of China, who refuted all 
kind of communication with the ufur- 
per 0% her hufband’s crown. 

The counts Orloff and Panin di- 
vided the a:‘miniftvation of the empire 
between them. By the aflaffination 
of the unfortuuace captive prince 
fvan, the emprefS deiivered herfelf 
from ail further appreheniions of ri- 
is or of conipiracy, As the had 
waded through crimes to the poiTef- 
jion of defyotic power, it coft her but 
litte to remove every other obftacie 
to the indulgence of her pallions. The 
orincefs d AC iekofi, who had been 
the moic initrumestal in railing her 
to the throne—who had dared the 
feaffold in her defence, and, accord- 
ing to WM. Kulhiére, had made the 
facrifice even of her coricience and 
her virtue—was difgraced by the em- 
prefs in the firit days of her ulfur- 
pation, while her fervices were ye 
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neceflary to confolidate the revolu- 
tion. Difappoinied in feeing her 
coun‘ry change mafters without a 
correfpondent char ge in the principls 
of government, the means of efiect- 
ing whic’; change had tcen the fa- 
vourite febjel of her fecret difcourfes 
with Catharine during their retire- 
ment from the court in the life-time 
of [lifabeth, tre remonttrated freeiy 
with the emprefs onthe Jaliacy of ber 
promifes; and the difcovery of the 
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intimate nature of her attachment to 
Oslo led her to cenfure her difre- 
gardof decency. Catharine was now 
ralied above remonftrance or reproof; 
the fuggcitions of juftice, or the ad- 
monitions of prudence, were harfh to 
her ear; even the prefence of the 
princefs became offenfive and humi- 
liating ; and the emprefs freed herfelf 
from reproach and importunity, at 
the expence of friendfhip and gra- 
titude. 





ON A RELIANCE ON GOOD FORTUNE. 


Reiiaxce on gcod fortune, or 

that extraordinary concurrence 

of events we do not forefee, fupports 
a man in imminent danger, elevates 
his foul, and leffens that dread which 
he otherwie would feel in his mind: 
when about *o execute fome great 
achievement, he fees and weighs the 
difficulties and dangers he jas to en- 
counter. This reliance on his good 
fortune produced that noble prefump- 
tion which Ceefar, when yet but young, 
Shewed during his imprifonment in the 
ifland of Pharmacufa among the pi- 
rates of Cil-cia; who were then, by 
reafon of their larve fhips and nume- 
rous fleets, mafters of the fea, and, 
at the fame time, men of the moft 
fanguinary charagier. Cafar fent all 
his attendants to the adjacent towns 
to collect money for his ranfom, and 
ftayed, accompanied only by his 
hyfician and two fervants, with thefe 
early whom he treated with 
great contempt; often, when he went 
to refit, he ordered them to be filent, 
and not to difurb his fleep. The 
Cilicians required twenty talents for 
his ranfom, and Cefar laughing at 
them, as if they did not know what 
a valuable prifoner they had, pro- 
miied them fifty: he continued per- 
feSily ealy and intrepid for near fix 


weeks, } fling and diverting himielf 


with thefe rude outlaws; he com 
poied difcourfes and poems, which he 
read to them, ard ca'led fuch as were 
not affected by them barbarians and 


ideots: he went fo far, as often to 
afure them, with a leughi:g counte- 
nance, that he would have them all 
hanged; and, ia faét, he had hardly 
regained nis freedom, before, taking 
fome fhips whica he found im the har- 
bour of Melicum, he dire‘ily at‘ack- 
ed tiefe pirates cleie to Pharmscufa, 
took the greateit part of them prifon- 
ers, and condemned them to be cru- 
cited. This fame reliance on his 
good fortune coued in this fame 
Ca:far the memorable inilance of in- 
trepidity he thewed a few d>ys before 
the battie of Pharta'ia; when, dif- 
guifed in the ha!it of a flave, he 
went in a littl bark to mect the ficet 
of Anthony, which was not come up: 
a violent tempeit arofe, and threaten- 
ed immediately to overwhelm them 
in the waves, when Cefar, taking 
the trembling and defponding pilot 
by the hand, faid, «Courage, man! 
you carry Czfar and his fortunes.’ 
Columbus conjectured that a new 
world might be difcovered, and per- 
fevering in his good fortune, he dif- 
covered Americi. 

Hence it appears, that a noble felf- 
eftcem actually gives us the power to 
exalt ourfelves above the weaknels of 
human nature, to exert our talents in 
praife-worthy entcrprifes, never to 
yield to the fpirit of flavery, never 
to be flaves of vice, to obey the dic- 
tates Of Our confcience, to {mile un- 
der misfortune, and to rely upon {ce- 
ing better days. 
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Curious Particulars of the Nimiquas, a Savage Tribe, to the North 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tt is well known, that our firft Defcription of the Countries in the Vicinity of the 

Cape of Good Hope, dep:nded, for many Years, on the Authority of Kolben ; 

but fince bis Time, the Abbé de la Caille, and M. Le Vaillant, bawe JSatisfac- 


torily demonflrated that bis Relations are fabucous. 


The following Particulars 


of the Nimiquas prove, indeed, a fuficient Refutation of Kolben’s Account ; 
they are feleGed from the fecond Volume of Le Vailiant’s New Travels into the 


Interior Parts of Africa. 


HEN J entered the Nimiqua 

country, my defign was to 
inveftigate every thing that had been 
faid of it at the Cape. How many 
tales had [ not heard of this nation ! 
what wonderful things concerning its 
manners, its arts, its treafure, &c. 
The reader knows already what to 
think of its pretended mines of goid 
and fi'ver: and the tales of its arts 
and its laws are on a par with thofe 
of its mines. 

Koiben is the man who has flamped 
authority on all thefe fables. Even 
I, having no idea refpecing thete 
diftant and unknown people, gave 
fome credit to the dreams of this 
writer In confequence, as I pene- 
trated into the interior of Africa, and 
vifited the Hottentots, I every where 
fought the traces of that flovriihing 
agricu'ture, ‘ which they underftand 
incompa:ably better then the Euro- 
peans of the Cape, who fregue tly 
apply to them for advice on the fub- 
ject.’ Iwas defirous of feeing ome 
of thofe folemn mariiage ceremonies, 
which a pricit performs, and which 
he legit mates by fprinkling the newly 
united coupie «ith his urine. 1 wifh- 
ed to vifit the public prions of thefe 
people, and be:prefent at the fittings 
of their tribunals, aud the decrees of 
their joveveion council, Perhops I 
had deftroyea monfters enoujra ia 
Africa to a'pire to the honour of be- 

he 
1 


ing admitied irto that order of knicht 
hood; the provrefs and ceremonials 
of which the hiftorian has deferibed 
with no lefs pomp than minutenels. 
Alas! all thefe fplendid chimeras 


a 


vanifhed before me. Religion, po- 
lice, laws, military tactics, orders of 
battle, treaties of peace, experieuced 
generals, prifoners of war, vanquith- 
ers and vanquifhed, were all romances 
exifting only in the brain of the au- 
thor, and in the taverns where they 
had been to'd him by thofe who made 
him their iport. 

Thirty or forty years after the pub- 
lication of his voyage, abbé de la 
Czille made fome ftay at the Cape, 
and thus was enabled, on fome points 
at leaft, to pafs judgment on the 
work. He fpoke of it as he ought, 
and as it deferves. Since la Caille, 
other travell:rs have given their opi- 
nions of Kolben; and the learned 
now know hew far they may rely on 
the cccounts of ihat traveller. 

To iiiten to him, is all the Hotten- 
tot tribes without exception, mothers 
have the inhuman prejudice of refolv- 
ing not to have twins, and the abomi- 
nable enftom of deftreyirg one of the 
two. IPf the twins confi? of two boys, 
or two gir's, they kil the weaker of 
thetwo; ifaboy and girl, the girl, 
he fays, is the viclim 3; and he bluthes 
not to avow, that he has witnefied 
thefe crimes. 

Now Laver, that this charge is the 
blackeft calumny againit nature that 
ever defiled the pen cf a writer defti- 
tute of modefty. The ficht of the 
two twins of one of the wives of the 
chief was fufficient to convince me of 
this. Elowever, as thefe children 
night have been an exception to the 
eencral low for fome particular rea- 
fon, I refelved to interrogate their 
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father 
dacre. 


PP Fa ed * 
reapecung tins pretenaes 





Every morning before I. went a- 
hunting, he care to fee me" ; two 
wives, and regaic himicli with a pine 


©i ~toba —xccoO and a Ly e, Or mel { 
ofbrandy. ‘Thoucn his language was 
a:fferent fom that of 

on the we 





the Llottentots 
rite - c ontt, yet, in the ¢ two 
enths | had {pent tm the country, | 





ha d lear ned to unccriland it a }tte, 
and m whe myfelf underitood. 

One day as I was fitting on the 
glais, near my tent, with him aad 


his tve wives, I turned the converia 
tion to the fubject of 
his wife whether, 
twins azai 


twins, and afked 
if the fhould have 
gain, fhe wou'd not dettroy 
of them? "This qu ition appe wed to 
ol end her; > fhe ~~: 11 lernc rd feil 
nto adeep mufin But ihe huiband, 
turning tow ard me, and 
mre that I had 
him fimilar 
warmth, that iuch 
pofible. 

Thus we fee how juflare the whites, 
who, believing Koiben, accufe the 
Nimiquas of a crime fo abominable as 
to be an outrage againit the common 
mother of a!) beings. 

L will here add, that the Nimiquas 
not only do not make away with one 
ef their twins when they have them, 
but preierve and bring up all thir 
children. ‘This duty is fo 
that £ could not have made thein com- 
prehend an id dea repugnant to it. 

L the gra od. and revolting 
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naturat, 
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enarge of which I have juft fpoken, I 
had heard, refpecting the Greste c 


fable, the 
ly verificd, 


. Lf } 
Ni imi y}uas, eosurd 


another 
genie ee 
cf which I equa 


- ee ee 
Wiis was not told me at the Cape, 
tT i » . : Ea 
bie the preceding onc: I had it from 
T"t..4~ P wis ne Or ~ 
peerses L Cry WhO, Vel g born near 
Orance-river, mignut nave KNnUWR 
foe tines retpccung thefe poopie 
* a ~ 
she + ‘ 
re ‘ ‘ tb) . 
\ccoraing to him, the fathers, to 
fiew what ; ecr thet 





anner ry aS 





purpofe, they | 
K were: tha 
: , Whe Fly 
lofes 
:¢ they feed 


,? . 
ocing cepri. 


n, he 





aud cran Shim 3 i ey with milk 
and sahil, By degiees the child fat- 
tens, and gets as round as a barrel ; 

and when he 1s come to fach a Aate 


be ab’e to walk, but to bend 

own -weight, the parents 
him to the admiration of the 
who, fr thot period, con- 
more Or leis elleeny’ and. Con- 
* the fainily, i pi 
be: moniter has acquired mere or 
lefs rutuadity 


Om 


as 


Suc: was the account given me by 
Klaus Da‘ler 5 aud tucuga it appeared 


’ 
to ime allogethcr im pro ple, yet the 
narrator rel: ated jo many particulars, 
of whic ito have bcenan 
eye witnels; he had fo little intereft 
is impoalog uy on. me; and the human 
WN, in uncutivate “d and ignorant 
a8, .aDpears iemetimes capable 
feafeleis cutoms and preju.icesy 
that, noiwithftan ‘ing my seluctance, 
I could not avoid believing it. 

Soon, however, I was sna ceived. 
Wherever | — any quchions op 
xe oe ct, 1 faw thar wr > 1a 
whom I dd obs myfelf were ieady 
to 1 a 
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ugh in my face. Sill, as ic aps 
red ftrange to me, that a man 


Gu d tai of wh 
e iad in realiy 


rai he had icen, when 


pe 
th 
he y feer nothing 5 as it 


VAS —— that the fabic might 
have lome foundation, w:thout being 
true in all is pariiculars I was wil- 
ling to cOuvince myf: lf what could 
tia . 


am, every 
toox care, 
to ¢xaniine, 
of the 
fiz: which was the eldeit 
: but [ no where 
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that indicated e:ther 








ers hurts 


nuts 
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faw any thing 
this pritended coop, or this pretended 
Cammine, 

It is probable that fach a tale _ may 
have Giigizated among the planters 
7 on the N and 


ncighbourhood of the country oi 
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re wing amecre, in the 


wie 




















Nimiquas ; that it was a pleafantry of 
fome wit of the ha on ie leannefs 
of thefe people, which indeed is ex- 
treme; and that Kiaas Batt er, the fon 
of a Hottentot anda pl. anter, having 
had it ini Med | into him in his infancy, 
had finifhed, like other romancers, 
by afferting that he had feen what he 
had only been told. And thus it is, 
tha it, throughout the whole of the co- 

lony of the Ca pe, the planters and 
even the Hottentots will aflure you, 
that fprinkling with urine is practifed 
in the maria: ze ceremonizs of the fa- 
vage hones Se 

In fize, the Greater Nimiquas are 
taller than the other pomeen ot tribes. 
They appear even to exce in height 
the Gonaquas, thorch a ps they 
do not in reality. Their flender 
bones, delicate air, thin fhape, and 
fmall legs, every thine, in hort, even 
to their cloaks, which reach from their 
fhoulders t gr sand, contribu ‘es 
to the illu On feeir g the bodies 
of thefe me: 
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Lefs dent in syne me than i? 





fres, the rey | atthe fame time more 
teafine features thin the ot her Fiot- 
tentots, becauie the * note is | efs flat- 
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fach melancholy fathers can beget 
daughters fo gay, or fuch {prighily 
women bears fons fo duil. 

"The krofs differs not at a!! in thape 
from the Hottentot cloak. Many of 
them uie the fins of the hywna, the 
jackal, or the ifatis, when they are 
luc! ky enoagh to procure a fuilicienty 
to make a krofs. 

They ornament them with plafs 
beads, and plates of copper, which 
they obtain from the Hettcntots of 
the colony. I found ameng them a 
particular fort of thefe beads, confift- 
ing of little long tubes of different 
colours, and traniparent. Thefe a 
ig unknown at the Cape, I withed 
know whence the favages nh 
them. ‘They informed ~ th: td hey 
cot them by barter with ether ne eigh- 
bouring nations, who had them i m only 
at the fecond-li nd; and tha they 
cam? ough: ally from th re bla ack * whe 

iwelt on the coat of the Indian fea, 
to tac eat ef Attica, by whom they 
were fabricrted. 

If the beads of which I am fpeak- 
ine were fiones or gems coloured by 
nature, it m ight be bel 


>ved that the 
biacks of the i ip fter having re- 














duced thera i picces, 1 
know how to fhape and perforate 


em; as the favages of Guiana do 


en ; that 1s 
by fufion and 
ne, Nov as fuch 
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Befide the kind of decoration which 
I have jut defcribed, the Greater 
Nimiquas ufe another, that of daub- 
ing their hair with a thick layer of 
greafe, mingled with the powder of 
different odoriferous woods. Mary 
of them tatioo their faces, arms, and 
even bodies. But the latter cuitom is 
not fo prevalent among them, as a- 
mong other people more to the north. 
This too may be a native cufiom, 
which the fame fpirit of coquetry that 
gave rife to it in other nations may 
have equally prompted the Nimigu:s 
tO inveut. 

As to religion, divine worhip, 
priefts, temples, and the idea of an 
immortal foul, they ave ali non-entities 
to them. On thefe fubjetts, like all 
the reft of the favages the'r neigh- 
bours, they have not the flightcit no- 
tion. 

After what I have faid of the 
phlegmaiic temper of the Nimiquas, 
it will be {uppofed that they are by no 
means wariike. Yet, like the fur- 
rounding nations, they have their af- 
fayrays and peifoned arrows ; and like 
them can handle thefe arms with dex- 
tcrity. They pofiefs alio thofe war- 
exen, fo formidable in battle, and 
favourable to the cowardice or inaCti- 
vity of the combatants. “They hive 
even a peculiar implement of war, 
which their neighbours have not. 
This isa large i buckler, ofthe h ight 
of the perfon who bears it, behind 
which the Nimigua can complet tely 
conceal himfelf but, esa tat his 
natural apa hy pres 
ing or ta ing ee he is in reaiity 
puillanimoes and cowardly from th: 
is Lispoii ion. To utter 
only the name of Heuzo ana betcre 
uficient to make him trem- 
bile. This name is that of 2 neigh- 
bouring nation, born brave and war- 
hike, and 
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are capable of agitating him and pro- 
curing agreeable fenfations, Every 
evening, as {oon as the fire was kin- 
dled in my camp, thirty or forty per- 
fons, men and women, would come 
and fit with my people in a circle 
round it. For fome time a profound 
filence was maintained; at lengih 
one of them would open his mouth to 
relaie a flory, and would then fpeak 
without ceafing for hours together. 

i was not fufficiently acquainted 
wiih the language to comprehend the 
whole of the narration ; but I under- 
ftued, that it commoily related to 
fome event to the honour of the na- 
tion, and that the unfortunate hero of 
the tale was almoft always a hyena, 
a lion, or 2 Houzouana. Every now 
and then, the orator was interrupted 
by the noify fallies of the women, who 
{hock their very fides with laughter. 
The men, without taking any fhare 
in this extravagant mirth, reafoned 
gravely, and with an appearance cf 
— thought, on the circum- 

ances they had juft heard. In the 
mid of this grotefque and incongru- 
ous picture e, 1 amufed myielf with Y the 
dignity of the reafoners ; while the 
women, who faw me file, and knew 
thut I underftood nothing of the tale, 
redoubled their laughter ull they were 
out of breath. 

Their mufical papacy are the 
fame as :hofe of the other Hottentots ; 
but their dancing is very different, 
ani refembles the temper of the na- 
the countenance have re- 
ceived from nature, ieatures that can 
ere 'S our pailions, the body alfo 
attitudes and movements that 

ut our r temper and feelings. The 

ice of the Nimigua is frigid, like 
4s and fo devoid of grace and 
hilarity, that, were it not for the ex- 
treme gayety of the woaien, it might 
be cal.ed the dance of the dead. 

Theie tortoifes, to whom dancing 
isa f; gue, fhow hule eagernefs for 
any thing bat wavers, games of cal- 
culation and chance, ai id all the fe- 
dentary anufements which require pa- 
uence and reileciion, of which they 
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are more capable than they are of 
motion. 

One of their favourite games is 
call rhe tiger and the lambs. It is 
nearly as follows: I fay nearly, for I 
never underftood it fufficiently to be 
able clearly to explain it. 

An oblong fquare is traced on the 
ground, in which are made a certain 
number of holes, two or three inches 
deep, forming a fort of chefs-table. 
The holes are made in ranks, iide 
by fide, but the number is not fixed. 
I have feen them varying from twenty 
to forty. 

To play, they take a certain num- 
ber of pieces of fheep’s-dung, har- 
dened by drying, proportionate to the 
number of holes, and which reprefent 
lambs. Some of the holes alfo are 
called lambs, and into thefe fre put 
balls. The holes that remain empty, 
are called tigers. Perhaps they re- 
prefent only different dens of the fame 
animal, and the retreats or ambufcades 
which he occupies fucceffively one af- 
ter the other. ‘The player begins by 
taking fome lambs out of their holes, 
and putting them into other holes of 
the tiger. Perhaps this tiger has a 
regular movement like fome of our 
pieces at chefs, and the art of the 
player confifts in avoiding this move- 
ment, to fave his lambs, and prevent 
them from being devoured. At Icaft, 
when it has been necefiary to place 
them elfewhere, I have feen him dou- 
ble his attention; but he fometimes 
brings them together or feparates them 
in fuch a confuled manner, that, be- 
ing unable to follow the game, I have 
been confounded by the movements, 
and could comprehend nothing far- 
ther, till the moment when the ftakes 
were taken up. 

There is another game, which, 
being much more eafy, becaufe it is 
fimply a game of chance, is on that 
account fo much the more danger- 
ous; for the Nimiquas, fond of it to 
diftra@tion, frequently rifk, in play- 
ing at it, their herds and all they 
pofiefs. It confiderably refembles 
our hufle-cap. The feed of the mi- 
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mofa of the country is a fort of bean, 
which conftitutes the principal food 
of the giraffe. They take a certain 
number of thefe feeds, engrave fome 
mark on one of their fides, which 
an{wers the fame purpofe to them that 
the head or the tail of a piece of mo- 
ney does to our gamblers, and, after 
they have huftied them fome time be- 
tween their two hands, they throw 
them on the ground, when they have 
nothing to do but to count whether 
the marked or unmarked fides upper- 
mot are moft numerous. 

This game, contrived equally to 
pleafe the indolent, becaufe it does 
not fatigue them, and the ftupid, be- 
caufe it requires no capacity of 
thought, wonderfully delighted my 
Hottentots. They foon gave into it 
with fuch ardour, that they did no- 
thing elfe from morning to night; 
and many of them, after having loft 
all they poffeffed, ftaked, as their 
lait refource, the allowance of tobacco 
and brandy that they were to receive 
the fucceeding days. 

Nothing now was left for them but 
to rob me; and I had reafon to fear 
they would do fo. To cut off the 
temptation, i re-eftablifhed an equa- 
lity of fortune among them, by re- 
fioring to each what he had loft, aware 
that the fole hope of regaining this 
makes gamblers ; and J] had then no 
need of proclamations to prevent in 
future fuch diforder in my camp. 

Several Nimiquas had accompani- 
ed me from the former horde to this ; 
they appeared even to take pleafure 
in being with me; but, the moment 
my p ople were prohibited from play- 
ing with them, they no longer found 
my camp fo agreeable, aud came to 
announce to me their departure. 

Neverthelefs, as they had every 
reafon to be fatisfied with my conduét 
toward them, they expreffed, on quit- 
ting me, great friendfhip and attach- 
ment ; and, as I had juft purchafed 
fome oxen for my waggons, they 
even offered to take thein under their 
care, and deliver them to Swanepoel 

+ my camp on the Orange-river. 
Nn 
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This offer I accepted. In return 
I made them a few prefents; I en- 
trufted them with my catile, after 
having marked them ; and they went 
away  fati fied. ° 

Scarcely had they quitted me, when 
one of my Hottentots came to afk a 
favour of me. He was defirous of 
making one of the Nimiquas of the 
horde a prefent of a fine cow. He 
had already fomething toward payi ng 
for her, which he had gained at play : 
but he had not eno ugh, and requefted 
me to advance him, in part ‘of his 
wages, a little “wii that he 
might have it in his poser to con- 
clude his bargain. 

A gift of fuch confequence implied 
fome great fervice received. Before 
I 2fented to his requeft, I would 
know what had given rife to it; and 
{ found that the cow was not a pre- 
fent, but an article of barter. My 
Hottentot was in love with the daugh- 
ter of the Nimigqua; and, to obt:in 
her, he had offered him a cow, which 
the Nimiqua had confented to ac- 
cept. 

In this manner are marriages made 
in all the African nations; and fuch 
was originally the cuftom throughout 
the world, before the imagination of 
poets, andthe policy of civilized fo- 
Cieties, had fubfituted in the ft ad of 
love a-reprefentative, who, undcr the 
name of Hymen, claiming alone the 
right of uniting the fexes, contributes 
but too often to difturb and dep: ave 
their union. Among fivages there 
is no contract, no witnefs, no cere- 
mony. A man and woman pleafe 
each other; they live together; and 
this conflitute 


{f the 


them huiband aad wife. 
woman have parents, fhe is 

contidered as their property, and of 
gourfe they muit either give or fell 
her. 

At the beginning of my journey, I 
bad so woman with me but the wife 
of Klaas, who was neceffary to look 
aiter my linen, my kitchen, and fome 
other branches ef my fervice; and [ 
chofe to admit no other into my cara- 
vm ; perfuaded that they would ouly 
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occafion me trouble, difcord, and per- 
plexity. 

What had occurred on the banks of 

the Orange-river, when cach of my 
peorle had formed to himfelf a little 
feraglio, confirmed me in my refolu- 
tion. But fince, that a party of 
Caminouqua women had entered into 
my fervice with their hufbands and fa- 
thers, I had changed my opinion. 
The innumerable good offices render- 
ed me by thefe women, their ever- 
active readinefs to prevent my wifhes, 
and the gayety they kept up in my 
camp, rendered their prefence highly 
grat ufying to me ; and I thence con- 
cluded that, if temporary miftrefles 
were caleulated to produce nothing 
but diforder among my people, regu- 
Jar wives might be beneficial, were it 
only to keep the men near me, and 
prevent their continually flealing away, 
to purchafe meetings, and bargain for 
favours. 

In confequence of thefe refleSions, 
I could not but be pleafed with the 
requeft of my Hottentot. I accord- 
ingly gave him the gcods he defired ; 
and it was not long before he return- 
ed with a very pretty Nimiqua girl, 
about fixteen or feventeen years old. 

The next day, the chief of the 
horde coming to breakfaft with me, I 
afked him witether the marriage was 
agreeable to him, and he had con- 
fented to it. This deference on my 
part was the act of an European, rea- 
foning according to the prejudices of 
his country. i forgot at the time, 
that a favage, though living under a 
chief, isa free indiy deal, over whofe 
property the chief ‘has no power. 
Accordingly he made no anfwer to 
my aueition; and his filence con- 
vinced me, that he had not under- 
ftood it. 

The procedure of my Hottentot, 
mig infpired fome of his com- 
rades with a with to do the fame. 
‘Two of them followed his example ; 
and [ ovght here to make known, 
that I had every reafon to be fatisfied 
with having permitted thefe marri- 
ages. ‘The three young women ac- 
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companied me during the whole of 
my journey; and they gave me no 
caufe of difcontent to the very mo- 
ment when, being returned to the 


Cape, they quitted me, to follow 
their hufbancs to the new horde of 
which they were about to become 3 
part. 


ANECDOTES, MAXIMS AND CHARACTERS. 
{ From the French. ] 


Aruer BourDAtone died at fe- 
venty-two years of age, after he 
had exercifed the miniftry five-and- 
thirty years. ‘This eloquent preach- 
er difcovered the admirabie art, by 
which Pericles and Demotthenes reign- 
ed over the minds of their country- 
men. ‘Truth, reafon and clearneis, 
were the rule of his eloquence, as 
they were the rule of thofe Greek 
orators. He did not run into tiofe 
enthufiafms, which carry a hearey ou 
of his fubject, and do not bring him 
back to it, till he has exhauited his 
atteation. The graces of his dif- 
courfe never fhone with bo:rowed co- 
lours. All his ornaments were his 
own: he joined, with the fublimity of 
thought, the fublimity of expreftion. 
Dr. Burnet, bifhop'of Saliibury, faw 
father Bourdalone at Paris, and com- 
mends him. He {ays that jeiuit be- 
lieved that all honeft proteitants would 
be faved. Many other jefuits were 
doubtlefs of the iame opinion; but 
they darft not own.it. A very learn- 
ed monk once laid his hand upon the 
floulder of a foreign proteflant gen- 
tleman, and {aid ; ‘ let us give over 
talking of religion; we fhall be all 
faved.’ 
a 
Ir frequently happens that the 
greateft fortune arifes from an incon- 
fiderable caufe. A fevere law for- 
bade the queens of Spain any other 
drink but water at their meals. ‘The 
fecond wife of Philip the fourth, mo- 
ther of Charles the fecond, did not 
like that cuftom. Father Nitar, whom 
fhe had brought from Germany to 
Madrid, took notice of it: he faw 
that princefs frequently ; and, when- 
ever he went to her apartment, he 
left there a bottle of excellent wine. 


The queen, being fenfible of his care, 
repoicd by degrees her confidence in 
that jefuit. When the came to be re- 
gent, ihe confulted him in on ali po- 
litical fudjects, fent him ambaffador 
to Rome, and procured him a cardi- 
nal’s jiat. 
een 

Tue rule to be foliowed in treating 
a fubdject, according to the opivion of 
fome autnors, is to write as one fpeaks. 
Now you will acknowledge, that if a 
man in converiaiion fhould exprefs 
himfeit by broken phrafes, he would 
not_pleafe. The Letters of Seneca 
are written in that tafte, and though 
there are in them feveral things very 
nicely conceived, and happily ex- 
preffed, yet they become tedious. We 
grow weary by walking too long with- 
out refling ; but he who {tops at every 
itep, will be out of conceit with walk- 
ing. Befides, fuch loofe phrafes fre- 
quently offer no connexion ; and fup- 
pofe there was a connexion in the 
matter, yet the reader does not bear 
patiently that a reading, from which 
he expected fome pleafure, fhould be- 
come a ftudy. 

The mond preys upon itfelf, when 
it has no other object; and therefore 
it mutt be conitantly fed, efpecially 
with folid things. 

Thofe learned men, who defire ta 
know every thing, and make an ill 
ufe of their knowledge, are like beatts 

f burden, which carry boxes full of 
excellent books. 

It is risiculous to defpife any {ci- 
ence, bur, on the other hand, it is a 
dangerous thing to value any {cience 
above its worth. 





Count pe GramMmMontT, a cour- 
tier very acceptable to Louis XLV, 
Nnz 
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for his wit and courtly manners, told 
him, upon occafion of M. de Feuquiere, 
his nephew, at a time when his ma- 
jelly was abour to difpofe of nine bi- 
fhoprics.—< Sire, I thought the abbé 
de Feuquiere was a man of fuch a 
conduct as would engage your ma- 
jelty to think of him: but you feem 
to have forgot him: {fo that I am al- 
moft inclined to have an iil opinion of 
him. Your majefty will therefore 
give me leave, if he is forgotten at 
the next nomination, to get him fhut 
up in a feminary.’ ‘The king took 
the hint: and the abbé had a valua- 
ble bifhopric conferred upon him at 
that very promotion. 





Dr. AtyMer was made bifhop of 
London, in 1576. He frequently 
preached in his cathedral. We are 
told that he had the art of making 
himfelf heard attentively, and the fol- 
lowing is given as an inftance of it. 
Perceiving one day that his hearers 
were not attentive, he began to read 
his pocket Hebrew Bible, which fur- 
prifed the congregation, and revived 
their attention. The prelate then went 
on with his fermon, after having faid, 
«Oh! what a wife people you are! 
You hear me attentively, when you 
do not underftand one word of what 
I fay; and you fleep, when I preach 
to you, in your own tongue, the things 
that concern your falvation.’ 

neti 

Women have a more lively and 
extenfive imagination than men, and 
triumph in ali thofe matters, that re- 
quire more imagination than thought. 
They are much better qualified than 
men to write romances and novels; 
and in general a woman of genius has 
the talent of making a narration bet- 
ter than a man, though he be ever fo 
ingenious. She indulges only her 
imagination, which deicribes things 
more or lefs ftroagly, as it has been 
more or jefs affected. There is no- 
thing in the narration that is dry, 
forced, or too methodical. Ladies 
are inf@rior to men in matters which 
require great attention. But on the 
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the other hand, the moft ingenious 
men Cannot exprefs their thoughts fo 
will as a woman of genius. She 
eafily finds in her imagination the 
moit proper expreffions ; which can- 
no: be faid of men. 

The wit of women appears chiefly 
in their letters, in which they na- 
turally attain to that perfection, which 
men cannot always acquire, even with 
the help of art. The letters of ma- 
dam de Sevigné are as much above 
thofe of count Rabutin, as he him- 
felf is above thofe men, who have 
beit fucceeded in that kind of writing. 
There are alfo fome excellent poets 
among women, and have been in all 
ages. 

—— SE 


Two Remepies ror Love. 


Love, ithas been faid, is not merely 
a paffion of the foul, but itis alfo a dif- 
eafe of the body, like the fever. Itis 
frequently in the blood, and to be 
cured, it may be treated as methodi- 
cally as any other diforder. Great per- 
{piration, and copious bleedings, that 
carry away with the humour the in- 
flammable fpirits, would effet a re- 
covery. 

The great Condé having felt a vio- 
lent patiion for mademoifelle de Vi- 
gean, was conftrained to join the 
army. While his abfence lafled, his 
paflion was continually nourifhed by 
the tender recollections of love, and 
by the intercourfe of a correfpond- 
ence, till the conclufion of the cam- 
paign, when a dangerous ficknefs 
brought him to the moft imminent 
danger. ‘To the violence of his ill- 
nefs, remedies were applied, and 
every thing that was moit eflicacious 
in phyfic, was given to the prince. 
He regained his health, but he loft 
his love; the itrength of his d:forder 
had abated that of his paffion, and 
when he thought himtelf a lover, he 
found that he had ceafed to jove. 

There is, ho.vever. another fpecies 
of evacuation, not lefs efficacious for 
a defpairing fwain, which will pro- 
bably amule the reader. 
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A German gentleman felt an amo- 
rous flame for a German princefs. 
She was not infenfible to a reciprocal 
paffion ; and to have him about her 
perfon, without giving fcandal, fhe 
created him her general. They lived 
fome time much pleafed with each 
other 3 but the princefs became fickle, 
and the general grew jealous. He 
made very fharp remonftrances ; the 
princefs, who withed to be free, gave 
him his congé, and he was conftrained 
to quit her. But his paffion at every 
hour increafed: he found he could 
not live out of her prefence, aud he 
ventured to enter privately into her 
clofet. There he threw himielf at 
her feet and intreated her forgivenefs. 
The princefs frowned, and condefcend- 
ed to give no other anfwer, than a 
command to withdraw from her royal 
highnefs’ prefence. The defpairing 
lover exclaimed, that he was ready to 
obey her in every thing but that, that 
he was refolved, in this, to difobey 
her; and that he preferred to die by 
her hand. In faying this, to give 
force to his eloquence, he prefented 
his naked {word to the German prin- 
cefs ; who, perhaps, being little ac- 
quainted with the flowers of rheto- 
ric, moft cruelly took him at his 
word, and run him through the body ! 
Fortunately his wound did not prove 
mortal: he was healed of the wound 
at the end of three months, and like- 
wife of his paflion, which had flowed 
away with the effufion of blood. 





PLAN FoR A NEW THEATRE. 


Tue following fquib at the prefent 
rage for building large theatres, is 
worth preferving. 

The defects in our prefent theatres, 
are their being too /mall; the confe- 
guence of which is, that the voices of 
the actors come to the ears of the au- 
dience with the force of a cannon ; 
and even one of Mr. Kemble’s whif- 
pers has the effect of a demicuiverin 
at the very back ofthe gallery : ano- 
ther confequence is, that the audience, 
particularly thofe in the upper gallery, 
are brought fo near to the ilage, that 
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inftead of feeing as they ought to fee, 
they in fact fee too much, being eafily 
able to mark the ftreaks of red and 
white upon the faces of the a€ors and 
actreffes, by which all the perfpective 
effeét of painting is deftroyed. 

The company in general in the pit 
and boxes are fo near each other, 
that opera glaftes are totally unnecef- 
fary, and a gentleman in the upper 
boxes may whifper an affignation to 
a lady in the fartheft part of the pit, 
without the leait fear of detection. 
This crowding of the audience toge- 
ther, without any vacant fpace be- 
tween the fides of the houfe, together 
with the lownefs of the ceiling, which 
makes the pit and the one fhilling 
gallery almoft meet, has a very un- 
pleafant effe& to the eye. 

The idea of the writer of this, is, 
to conftruét a theatre on a moft exten- 
five and magnificent fcale, and the 
place might be Hounflow Heath, ex- 
tending in a grand rage from Small- 
berry Green to between the tenth and 
eleventh mile ftone, that is within a 
fhort diftance of Cranford-bridge. 
The ftage ought not to be lefs than 
half a. mile in breadth, and a mile 
and a half in depth. ‘I‘he advantage 
of thefe dimeniions muft be very obvi- 
ous, particularly i Macbeth, Richard 
the Third, and other places where 
whole armies engage. 

inftead of having a dozen {cene- 
fhifters engaging with as many car- 
peniers, which is the whoie of the 
preient dramatic art-military, two or 
three of the regiments quartered in 
the neighbourhood, might be march- 
ed into the theatre at a very {mall ex- 
pence. Befides, according to thefe 
proportions of the ftage, the gal! ries 
could not be more than three quarters 
of a mile from any part of the per- 
formers, whicn would give them as 
good an opportunity of bearing and 
feeing as they vould expec. 

For the boxes, they ought not to 
be conftru¢ted in the prefent incon- 
venient form, but more retemb ing 
thofe in the opera-houfe, that is, fe- 
parated by partitions one from the 
other, and each box furnifhed with 
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chairs, tables, a good cellaret, with 
retrefhments, &c. The fize of each 
box need not exceed that of the great 
room at the Crown and Anchor ; but 
they may be of different fizes, to fut 
lefer or greater parties. ‘he incon- 
venience compiained of in our theatres, 
of the galleries being too near the 
boxes, would be effectually removed 
here, as the neareft point of contact 
between them, could not be lefs than 
half an hour’s waik. 
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The prices of admiffion fhould ne- 
ver be lef than a guinea, to the 
chespeft part of the houfe; and to 
fecure an extra-fund for various pur- 
pofes, there might be two turnpikes, 
one at each end of the theatre. The 
performers’ falaries might alfo be 
proportioned to the other expences 
of the houfe. A good actrefs, if a 
modeit woman, might have sool. per 
night, and if in keeping, about four 
times that fum ! 


Trait of an Enciish AMBASSADOR, who fupported the Dignity 


of his Country, and_ 


IR Edward Herbert being fent 

ambafiador from king James j, to 
Loui. Xi!1, was inftructed to mediate 
a peace tor the Proteftants in France. 
De Luncs the French prime-mini- 
fler, haught! y afked him, ‘ What the 
king of England had to do in that af- 
faii ?? ‘ihe ambaflador replied, ¢ Itis 
not to you the king my maiter owes 
an account of :is a@t:ons ; and for me, 
it is encugh that | obey him; in the 
mean time i muft maintain, that 
my matter hath more reafon to do 
what he dotn, than you to afk me 
why he doh it. Neverthclefs, if you 
civilly defire me, | thali acquaint you 
further.’ 

Upon this, De Luines, bowing a 
Utile, faid, ‘very well.? Sir Kdward 
anfwered, that 1c was not on this 
eecafion only that the king of Great 
Britain had detired the peace and 
proiperity of France, but upon all 
other occations, Woicnever any war 
was raifed in that country, and this 
his frit reaion. ‘The fecond was, 
‘pat becaule a peace being fetticd 
his own dominions, ‘the king of 
rance might be better difpofed and 
ble to affiit the Palatinate in the pre- 
fent broils of Germany.’ The French 
ambafiador faid, ¢ We will have none 
of your advices.’ ‘The Briton repli- 
cd, that © he took that for an aniwer, 
and was forry osly that the amicabie 
interpofition of his mafer not 
duely underttood; but that fince it 
was fo abrupily rejeted he could do 
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no lefs than fay, that the king his 
matier knew well enough what to do.” 
De Luines aniwered, ‘ We are not a- 
fraid of you.’ Sir Edward, fmiling 
a little, replied, ‘if youhad faid you 
had not loved us, I fhould nave be- 
lieved you, and given you another 
anfver: in the mean time, all that I 
will tell you more is, that we know 
very well what we have todo.’ De 
Luines upon this, ftarting from his 
feat, faid, in a great ferment, ‘ By 
God, if you was not monfieur l’am- 
bailador, 1 know very well how I 
woud ufe you.’ Sir Edward allo, rifing 
from his chair, faid «that as he was 
the king ot Great Britain’s ambafla- 
dor, fo he was allo a genteman, and 
that his ‘word (oa whicn he clapped 
his hand) fhould give him iniiant fa- 
tisiattion, if he was pleafed to take 
any offence.” ‘io this the Frenchman 
made noreyly, and fir Edward walk- 
ed toward the door, to which De 
Luines feemiag to accompany him, 
fir Edward faid, ¢ that after fuch 
language there was no occafion to 
ule iuen ceremony ;’ and fo depart- 
ed, expecting to hear further from 
him. 

ile had afterward a gracious audi- 
ence of the French king ; after which 
a court lord telli g him, that after hav- 
ing oifeaded the conttable De Luines, 
he was not in a piace of fafety, he gal- 
lantly anfwered, ‘ that he coniidered 
himfelt in a place of fafety, wherefo- 
ever his {word went with him.’ 


























The vindiQive De Luines procured 
his brother, with a train of officers, 
(of whom there was not one, as he 
told king James, that had not killed 
his man) to go as ambafador extra- 
ordinary to England, who fo mifre- 
prefented the affair, that fir Edward 
was recalled; but on his return clear- 
ed up the affair to his honour. He 
however fell on his knees to the king, 


DEFEAT OF 


The Lonpon GAzETTE ExTRAOR- 
DINARY, Friday, O&tober 13, 1797. 
Admiralty -Office, O&. 13. 

EUTENANT Brodie, of the Rofe cut- 

ter, arrived early this morning, with 

a letter from admiral Duncan, comman- 

der in chief of his majefty’s fhips, em- 

ployed in the North Sea, to Evan Nepean, 
efq. of which the following is a copy: 


Venerable, off the Coaft of Holland, 
the 12th of O&ober, by Log (1 1th) 
Three Pp. M. Camperdown, E,S.E. 
eight miles, Wind nN. by E. 


ry 

I Have the pleafureto acquaint you, 
for the information of the lords commif 
fioners of the admiralty, that at nine o'clock 
this morning-I got fight of the Dutch fleet : 
At half patt twelve 1 pafled through their 
line, and the action conimenced, which 
has been very fevere. The adm‘ral’s thip 
is difmafted and has ftruck, as have ieveral 
others, and one is on fire. 

I fhall fend capiain Fairfax wish parti- 
culars the moment I can {pare him. I 
am, fir, 

Your mof obedient, humble fervant, 
ApamM Duncan. 
wert 
London Gazette Extraordinary, Monday, 
Odlober 16, 1797. 
Admmiraity-Office, O&tober 16. 

CapTain Fairfax, of the Venerable, ar- 
rived early this morning with difpatches 
from admiral Duncan, cfg. admiral of the 
blue, commander in chiet of his majeliy’s 
fhips, &c. employed in the North Sea, to 
Evan Nepean, efg. fecretary to the ad- 
tivalty, of which the following «re copies : 

Venerable, at Sea, the 13th of O&o- 
ber, 1797. Off the coaft of Hol- 
and. 

Sir, 

Be pleafed to acquaint the lords com- 
miflioncrs of the admiralty, that, judging 
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befeeching him that a herald might 
be fent to the French ambaffador, 
from him, bearing an accufation of 
falfity, and a challenge for fatisfac- 
tion; but James, being of a quiet, pa- 
cific difpofition, only made anfwer, 
« that he would think of it.” De Luines 
died foon after, and fir Edward Her- 
bert was again fent ambaflador to 
France. 

























































THE DUTCH. 


it of confequence their lordfhips fhould 
have as eatly information as poffible of 
the defeat of the Durch fleet under the 
command of admiral De Winter, I dif- 
patched the R fe cutter at three P.M. on 
the 12th (1ith) ‘nftant, with a fhort let- 
ter to you immediately after the action was 
ended. I have now further to acquaint 
you, for their lordfhips information, that 
In the nigh: of the roth inftant, after I had 
fent away my Jerter to you, of that date, I 
placed my {quadvon in fuch a fituation as 
to prevent the enemy from returning to 
the Texel without my falling in with them. 
At nine o'clock in the morning of the 17th 
T got fight of capiain Trollope’s fquadron, 
with fignals flying for an enemy to lee- 
ward; I immediately bore up, and made 
the fignal for a general chace, and ioon 
got fightof them, forming in a line on.the 
larboard tack to receive us, the wind at 
N.W. As we approached near, I made 
the fignal for the (quadron to fhorten fail, "4 
in order to conneét them; foon after I faw 
the Jand between Camperdown and Ege 
mont, about uine miles to leeward of the 
enemy, and finding there was no time to 
be loft in making the attack, I made the 
fignal to bear up, break the eacmy’s line, 
and engage them to leeward, each thip 
her opponent, by which I got between 
them anc the land, whither they were faft 
mp yaching. My fignals were obeyed 
with great promptitude, and vice-admiral 
Onfluw, ia the Monarch, bore down on 
the enemy’s rear in the moft gallant mane 
net, his dvition fcllowing his example, 
aud the a@ion commenced about forty 


———- 









app 
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minutes pait twelve o'clock. The Vene- 
rable foon got through the enemy’s line, 
and { began aclofe aétion, with my di- 
viion on their van, which lated near two 





hours and a half, when I obferved all the 
maiis ef the Dutch admiral’s fhip to go by 
the board 5 the was, however, defended for 
fome time in the moit gallant manner; but 
being overprefied by numbers, her colours 
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were ftruck, and admiral De Winter was 
foon brought on board the Venerable. On 
looking s1ound me, I obferved the fhip 
bearing the vice-admiral’s flag was allo 
difmatted, and had furrendered to vice- 
admiral Onflow; and that many others 
had likewife ftruck. Finding we were in 
nine fathoms water, and not farther than 
five miles from the land, my attention was 
fo much taken up in getting the heads of 
the difabled fhips off fhore, that I was not 
able to diftinguith the number of hips 
capturcd ; and the wind having been con- 
ftantly on the land fince, we have una- 
voidably been much difperfed, fo that I 
have not been able to gain an exact ac- 
count of them, but we have taken pof- 
feffion of eight or nine; more of them had 
ftruck, but taking advantage of the night, 
and being fo near their own coaft, the 

fucceeded in getting off, and fome of them 
were feen going into the Texel the next 
morning. 

It is with the greateft pleafure and fatis- 
faction I make known to their lordthips the 
very gallant behaviour of vice-admiral 
Onflow, the captains, officers, feamen and 
marines of the {quadron, who all appeared 
actuated with the truly Britifh fpirit, at 
leaft thofe that I had an oppovtunity of 
feeing. 

One of the enemy’s fhips caught fire in 
the action, and drove very near the Vene- 
rable ; but I have the pleafure to fay it 
was extinguifhed, and fhe is one of the 
Qhips in our pofleffion. The fquadron has 
fuffered much in their mafts, yards and 
rigging, and many of them have loft a 
number of men ; however in no proportion 
to that of the enemy. The carnage on 
board the two fhips that bore the admiral’s 
flags has been beyond a!l defcription; they 
have had no lefs than two hundred and 
fifty men killed and wounded on board 
of each fhip; and here I have to lament 
the lofs of captain Burges, of his maje- 
fty’s thip the Ardent, who brought that 
fhip into a€tion in the moft gallant and 
matterly manner, but was unfortunately 
killed foon aficr. However, the fhipcon- 
tinued the action clofe, until quite difabled. 
The public have loft a good and gallant 
officer in captain Burgeis, and I, with 
others, a fincere friend. 

Captain Tre!!ope’s exertions and ative 
good conduct in keeping fight of the ene- 
my’s fleet untii I came up, have been 
truly meriterious, and, I truit, will meet 
a juit reward. 

[tend ihis by captain Fairfax, by whofe 
able advice I profited much during the 
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adlion, and who will give their lordfhips 
any further particulars they may wifh to 
know. 

As moft of the fhips of the fquadron 
are much difabled, and feveral of the prizes 
difmafted, I fhall make the beft of my way 
with them to the Nore. 

I herewith tranfinit you a lilt of killed 
and wounded on board fuch of the fqua- 
dron as I have been able to colleét; a lift 
of the enemy’s fleet oppofed to my fqua- 
dron, and my line of battle on the diy of 
attion. I am, fir, your moft obedient 
humble fervant, 

Apam DuNCAN, 


A lift of Killed and Wounded on board the 
fhips of Admiral Dunean’s fquadron in an 
aétion with the Dutch on the 11th of Oéto- 
ber, 1797. 

VENERABLE—13 feamen, 2 marines, kill- 
ed; 6 officers, 52 feamen, 4 marines, 
wounded.—Total 77. 

Monarcu—z officers, 34 feamen, killed ; 
9 officers, 79 feamen, 12 marines, wound. 
ed.—Total 136. 

Beprorp—z2z midfhipmen, 26 feamen, 2 
marines killed; 1 lieutenant, 37 feamen, 
3 marines, wounded.—Total 71. 

PowerFrut—8 feamen, 2 marines, killed; 
4 officers, 74 feamen and marines wounded. 
—Total 38. 

Ists—1 feaman, 1 marine killed; 3 officers, 
18 feamen, wounded.—-Totai 23. 

ARDENT—z officers, 33 feamen, 6 marinesy 
killed ; 8 officers, 85 feamen, 41 marines, 
3 boys wounded—Total 148. 

AGincourT—none killed or wounded. 

BELriqueux—2 officers, 20 feamen, 3 
marines killed; 3 officers, 63 feamen, 12 
marines, wounded.—Total 103. 

LANCASTER—3 feamen killed 5 2 officers, 13 
feamen, 3 maiines, wounded.—Total 21. 

TriumpH—25 feamen, 3 marines, 1 boy, 
killed 5 5 officers, 50 feamen and marines, 
wounded.—Total 84. 


OrFicers Kitten. 
Morarcu-——Mr, J. P. Tindall, and Mr. 
Moyie Finley, midfhipmen. 
Arpvent—Captain Burgefs, 
Dunn, mafter. 
Berriqueux—Lieutenant Robert Webfter, 
Mi. james Miine, maiter’s mate. 


Mr. Michael 


Orricers WounpDED. 


VENFRABLE—Licutenants Clay and Douglas,’ 


lieutenant Chambers, of the marines, Mr. 
Stewart, midfhipman, Mr. Brown, pilot. 
Monarcu—Lieutenant Retalick, lieutenant 
Smith, marines; Mr. George Maffie, Mr. 
Benjamin Ciement, Mr. Daniel Sherwin, 
Mr. Charles Slade, micthipmen; Mr. Joha 
Chimley, mafter’s mate. 
Brevrorp—Licutenant Keenore 


























Powrrrvt—Licutenant Jennings, Mr. Mel. 
Jones, boatfwain; Mr. Daniel Rogers, 
midfhipman, lieutenant Waiker, :arines. 

Is1s—Lieutenant Charles Rea, marines; Mr. 
Simon Frafer, and Mr. John Walker, mid- 
fhipmen. 

Arpvent—Lieutenant James Rofe, lieutenant 

> John Sobriel, capt. Cuthbert, nuarines ; 
Mr. John Tracy, mafter’s mate; Mr. Jobn 
Alrey, ditto; Mr. Thomas Lecpard, mid- 
fhipman, Mr. John Taylor, captain's clerk, 
flightly ; Mc. Geo. Keller, midfhipman, 
flightly. 

Berriqueux—Lieutenant Robert England, 
flightly ; captain James Caflel, of marines, 
flightly ; Mr. James Scoti, midfhipmen. 

LancasTEer=Lieuiencnt Morgan, lieute- 
nant Sandys, of marines, 

TriumMPH—Captain Effington, flightly in the 
arm; Mr. Chapman, fir‘t jieutenant, flight- 
ly in the head; Mr. ‘Trollope, third lieu- 
tenant, flightly in the fuot; Mr. Read, 
matter, flightly bruifed ; Mr. Jones, mid- 
fhipman, flightly in the face. 

Apvam Duncan. 

Litt and difpofition of the Dutch Fleet on the 

rith of Odtuber, 1797. 


; VAN. 

Vice- Admiral Revntryts, Commander. 
Cerzervs,Capt. Jacobion, 68 guns, 450 men. 
Derr, Captain Verdcorn, 56 guns, 375 

men. —Taken. 

Juriter, Vice Admiral Reyntjes and Rear- 

Admiral Meufes, 74 guns, 550 men.—Taken. 
ALKMAAR, Captain Kraft, 56 guns, 350 
_ men.—Taker. 

Haerziem, Gaptain Wiggerts, 68 guns, 450 
men.—Taken. 
Muwnixenvam, Captain Lancafter, 44 guns, 

270 men.—Taken, 

Hetpin, Captain Dumifnilde L’ Ecftrille, 
$2 guns, 230 men. 

Darune brig, Lieutenant Fredericks, 18 
guns, 98 men. 


CENTER. 
Admiral De Win TER, Commander in Chief, 
Wassenaer, Caprain Holland, 64 guns, 
450 more—~Taken. 

Bat avien, Capt. Souters, 56 guns, 350 men. 
VuvueEiw, (the Liberty) admiral De Winter 
Van Riffem, 74 guns, $50 men.— Taken 
States Generar, Rear-Admirai Stury, 

74 guns, 550 men. 
Ley pDEn,Capt.Mufquetier, 63 guns, 4gomen. 
Mars, Captain Kolff, 44 guns, goo men. 
WAAKSAAMHEID, Captain-licutenant Ni- 

crop, 24 guns, 150 men. 
Minerva,Capt. Eilbracht, 24 guns, 150 men. 
GaLaTeEa Brig, Lieutenant Rivery, 18 guns, 

93 men. : 
AraranTa Brig, Lieutenant Plets, 18 guns, 

98 men. 

REAR. 
Rear-Admiral Buoys, Commander. 


Apmirart Devries, Captain Zegers, 63 
BHU, 450 mite—Takene 
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Hercures, Captain Van Ryfoort, 64 guns, 
45¢ menm—Taken. 

Brutus, Rear-Admiral Bloys, 74 guns, 
§§0 men. 

BescuERMER, Captain Hinxt, 56 guns, 350 
men. 

GeLtykHEID, (the Equality) Captain Ruyfen, 
68 guns, 450 men. —Taken. 

AmBuscaDE, Captain-Lieutenan: Huys, 32 
guns, 170 men. —Taken. : 

Ajax Brig, Licutenant Arkenbout, 18 guns, 
98 »en. 

Hasse, (Avifo) Lieutenant Hartenfeld, 6 
guns, 3 men. 

Apam Duncan. 

N.B. Another line of battle fhip, reported 

to be taken, name unknown. 


Difpofition of the Squadron, in the Order of 
Battle, on the 11th of O&tober, 1797. 


LARPROARD, cr LEE DIVISION. 
Ricnarp Onstow, Efq. Vice-Admiral of 
the Red, Commander. 
ye Russet, Henry Trollope, Captain, 74 
guns, $90 men. 

2. Director, Wiliam Bligh, Captain, 64 
guns, 491 men. 

3 MontacuE, John Knight, Captain, 74 
guns, 590 men. 

4. VETERAN, George Gregory, Captain, 64 
guns, 495 men. 

5. Monarcn, Vice-Admiral Onflow, Ed- 
ward O‘Bryen, Capt. 74 guns, 599 men. 

6. Powrrrur, William O*Bryen Drury, 
Captain, 74 guns, §90 men. 

7+ Monmoutu, James Walker, Captaing 

64 guns, 491 men. 

8. AGincourT, John Williamfon, Captain, 

64 guns, 49% men. 


REPEATERS. 
Beaulieu frigate—cutters Rofe, King George, 
A@tive, Diligence—Speculator lugger. 


STARBOARD, or WEATHER DIVISION, 


Apam Duncan, E(q. Admiral of the Blue, 
and Commander in Chief, &c. &c, &c. 


9. Triumpn, William Henry Effington, 
Captain, 74 guns, 640 men. 

1o. Venrrarce, Admiral Duncan, Wil- 
liam George Faiifax, Captain, 74 guns, 
593 men. 

11. ArvENT, Richard R. Burgefs, Captain, 
64 guns, 49% men. 

12. Beprorp, Sir Thomas Byard, Captain, 
74 Buns, 590 men. 

13. Lancaster, John Wells, Captain, 64 
guns, 491 men. 

14- Berxriqueux, John Inglis, Captain, 
64 guns, 491 men. 

15. ApamanT, William Hotham, Captain, 
50 guns, 343 men. 

16. Isrs, William Mitchell, Captain, 50 guns, 
343 men. 

REPEATERS. 
Circe frigate—Martin floop. 
Apam DUNCAN. 

Co 
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Venerabie, off Orfordach, 
Sir, O&tober 15, 3797- 

In addition to my letter of the 13th 
inftant, containing the particulars of the 
aGion of the rsth, and which I have aot 
been able to fend away until this day, I 
have to acquaint you for the information 
of the lords commiflioners of the adairal- 
ty, that, from the wind continuing to 
blow on the Dutch coalt, the thips have 
had great difficulty in keeping off the 
fhore, and that we have unavoidably been 
feparated. On Friday lat the wind blew 
firong from the w. s. wr. to the W. N. W. 
and continued fo to do until Saturday 
morning; it then fhifted to the North, 
when I made the fignal to wear, flood to 
the Weftward, and fortunately anchored 
here faft evening, the Venerable being fo 
leaky, that, with all her pumps going, we 
could but juft keep her free. This morn- 
ing I obferved the Monarch, Powertul, 
Lancafter, and Beaulieu, at anchor near 
us, three near the Kentith knock, and 
three in Hofley Bay. The wind ts at 
N. W. and much againit the difabled thips : 
1 have therefore fent the Lancafter and 
Beaulieu out to render them affittance. 

Sir Thomas Williams, in the Endy- 
mion, who joined me the day after the 
action, I alfo fent in fhore, to keep by 
and affift the difabled fhips; and I am 
informed that, in the courfe of the night, 
he fell in with a Dutch thip of the line off 
the Texel, and had engaged her, but I 
have not heard the particulars. Iam, fir, 
your moft obedient humble fervant. 

Evan Nepean, cf. ADsamM DUNCAN. 





Further Particulars of Admiral Dun- 
CAn’s Victory, from an Officer on 
board his Majeity’s Ship Ardent, dated 


<> ae ger 
rYaimouth-Roads, O&8. 17. 1797. 





Eariy on Monday morning, the gthin- 
tant, admiral Duncan made the fignal in 
‘armouth-roads for the whole flect to un- 

get under weigh, as there was a 
lugger at the back of the fands meking 
figna’s, and firing feveral guns. The 
fiect, conffling of 14 two-decked thips 
and a floop, were foon under fail. 

On Turfday noon we were clefe 
in with the Texel, and faw plaialy that 
the Dutch flect were at fea. We then 
food along their thore, and on Wednef- 
day morning, a little after day-light, we 
fell in with capt. Trollope, in the Ruffel, 
of 74 guns, and Adamant, of 50 evns, 
with the Circe and Beaulieu frigates, Capt. 
Trollope {poke admiral Duncan, and in- 
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formed him that he had kept comparty 
with the Dutch feet for two days, and 
that we were then only a few miles from 
them. 

The admiral made the fignal for the 
fleet to prepare for battle; of courfe there 
was not a moment loft.—All the bulke 
heads were knocked down and thrown 
overboard, as well as the cabins, chairs, 
and, in fort, every thing that might be 
in the way of working the guns, or occa~ 
fion tplinters. 

The admiral foon after made the fignal 
for a general chafe to come up with the 
enemy. At ten o'clock we defcried them, 
drawn fup in two lines; three admirals” 
flags flying, and all of them lying with 
their tep-{ails to their mafts, waiting for 
us fo come up with them, as they vainly 
thought they would gain a complete vic- 
tory over us. At half paft eleven the ad- 
mixal made the fignal to clo with the 
enemy; upon which vice-admiral Onflow 
came into clofe action with one of the 
Dutch admiral’s fhips. At twelve our 
fieet was cloféiy engaged with the enemy. 
The roaring of cannon was tremendous, 
and lafted, without an interval, for two 
hours and a quarter, when we had the 
pleafure of &eing one of the Dutch thips 
with her poop all in a blaze, and one of 
their adrairal’s hips totally difmatted. In 
about ten minutes after fveral of them 
ftruck their colours to us, the remainder 
making off as faft as they could, we were 
then within fix miles of the thore, the wind 
blowing frefh right on the land.—If we 
had not been {0 clofe to the enemy's coait, 
I make no doubt whatever but we fhould 
have brought the whole of them toEngland. 

Gur Jets is very great, havine 140 killed 
and wounded on board us.—-” nong the 
former was our truly good anc rave cap- 
tam Burees, who was killea the ninth 
fhor, and our matter, Duon ; tortunately 
they have no families to lament their lols. 
Among the wounded «re two lieutenants 
oi the thip, Rojé and Sibrell ; the former 
is much wounded in the left fhoulder, the 
latter rather {lightly in the leg. Captain 
Cuthbert, of the marines, received a flefh- 
wound im the thigh, fron. a {plinter. I 
am much afraid that 4 great part of our 
wounded will die, as they are in general 
dicaifully margled. 

One of the men’s wives affifted in firing 
the gun where her hufband was quartered, 
though frequently requefted to go down 
below, but fhe wou!d not be prevailed up- 
on to do fo, t1l!, unfortunately, a fhot carried 
away one of her legs, and wounded the other. 
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As tothe damage done to the fhip, a 
defcription of it would fill theets of paper. 
—All our mafts were fo badly wounded, 
that we could not fet a fail on any of them, 
and we were towed into this port by the 
Bedford. It is indeed a wonder, from the 
number of fhot-holes in her fides, that we 
had not many more men killed. 





Admiral DE Winter’s Account of 
the AcTron beween the BATAVIAN 
and the BRiTISH FLEETS. 
© O&. 13.—A letter from vice-admiral 

De Winter, addrefied to the Marine com- 

mittee, was communicated to the conven- 

tion during the fitting of this day, It was 
writen yelterday on board admiral Dun- 
can’s thip, and received by exprefS at ten 
o'clock this morning. 

“© With the deepelt impreffion of grief I 
informed you, that yelterday morning, 

O&tober 11, we difcovered the Englith 

fleet. I immediately formed into a line of 

battle on the ftarboard tack, and did every 
thing in my power to keep the fhips as 
clofe together us poffible, but my orders 
for this purpofe could not be completely 
obeyed, on account of the unfteadinefs of 
the wind, the high fea, and the bad failing 
of fome of the veffels. At eleven o'clock 
the enemy attacked the rear of the line, 
which they broke through with great re- 
folution. This I faw with fome pleafure, 
becaufe I entertained hopes that the reft 
of the fleet would clofe up, and therefore 
I made fignal to the headmoft fhips to 
flacken fail. Th's, however, was of no 
avail, We came into aétion fucceffively in 
an irregular manner. My thip was en- 
gaged at one time with two, and afterward 
with three. The Hercu'es, which was the 
fecond in the line from me, took fire, and 
drove toward me, by which means I was 
obliged to thift my ftation, and approach 
a fourth Englith hip, beng that of the 
admiral. AJl my running rigging was 
now tore to pieces, and while I was endea- 
vouring to make a fignal for fome of the 
fhips to come to my affiftance, the flag- 
line was fhot from my hand. In the mean 
while the Waffenaar, by the captain being 
wounded early, and the lofs of a great 

many people, was obliged to ftrike, as did 

alfo the Haarlem, the De Vries, the Delft, 

and the Jupiter, whofe mainmaft went by 
the board. This I was, in fome meafure, 
prevented from feeing, by the thicknefs of 

the fmoke, and the clofenels with which I 

was engaged. Every thing being at length 

fhot away, and having loft a contiderable 
uumber of men, I nevertheleis endeavoured 
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to force my way through the five Englifh 
fhips, with a view of making for port, or 
of giving an opportunity to fome of the 
fleet not yet difabled, to afford me affift- 
ance, but my attempt was not fuccefsful. 
At twoo’clock all my three mafts went 
overboard, but I ftill continued to defend 
the wreck for half an hour, when having 


no farther hope, feeing the reit of the fhips ~ 


at a diftance, and finding that my flag was 

fhot away, I ordered the people, one half 
of whom I had already loft, to flop firmg, 

and at three o’clock an Englifh frigate ap- 

proached me, the captain of which came on 

board and carried me to admiral Duncan. 

The Gelykheid lay to the windward of 
me. I faw alfo that fhe made no longer 
refiftance, and had ceafed firing ; her rut- 
ning rigging was all in pieces, but why 
fhe ftruck, I know as little as I do of the 
admural De Vries, the Delft, and the Haer- 
lem, The Hercules loft her mizen-maft, 
and took fire, which brought her as well 
as me into the Englifh fleet, and fhe haé 
been alfo captured. With the behaviour 
of my officers and crew, I am perfeétly 
fatisfied. I recommend them to you as 
men who defended themflves to the laft, 
and continued faithful to their admiral. 
Both fides fought with fury, and many 
men have fallen: The Englith alfo have 
foftamed great lofs. They had retired to 
Yarmouth with nine fail of the line in or- 
der to refit. On Saturday evening they re- 
ceived intelligence that we were at fea, on 
Monday they again failed, having re- 
victualled in 24 hours, and having re- 
ceived eight other fhips from Portlmouth 
and the Downs, in .room of the eight 
which were under repair, they had al- 
together 16 {ail of the line, among which 
there was only one 50, the greater part 
being thips of 74 guns.—Behold then the 
moft unfortunate day of my life. Every 
exertion that depended on manceuvres or 
perfonal courage, was made by myfelf 
and many others on board, but in vain. 
Our enemies refpeét us on account of the 
obftinacy of our defence. No aftion could 
have been more bloody ; and, with heart- 
felt grief I have to relate, it proved fatal 
to us.-—I fhall have the honour “of fending 
you a more accurate and minute account as 
foon as I find an opportunity.—TI, at pre- 
fent, take advantage of a permitlion from 
the Englifh admiral to give you this fhort 
notice, and to call your care and attention 
to a number of prifoners, whofe bravery 
and courage deferved a better fate, and par- 
ticularly to the crew of the Vryheid.—I 
recommend to you the poor widows and 
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erphans ; and the wife and children of my 
worthy captain, Van Roffum, whole thigh 
was fhot off at half pait two. He is full 
alive, but there are lite hopes of his re- 
covery.—Two cadets, (one of which is 
my nephew) have each loit their left lee— 
the reit of my officers are well. Cranen- 
burgh, the leutenant of marines, only is 
dead. Of the ftate of the other fhips I can 
give no account, nor do I know what lofs 
they have fuftained; the Englith do not 
know themfeives. I am informed, how- 


FOREIGN 


ITALY. 

Vicenza, September 6, 
wre would have thought that there 
exifted an unknown country in Italy ? 
Yet fuch is the fact. Few peifons have 
heard fpeak of the Seven Communes, and 
travellers have not made mention of them. 
The following account, therefore, will be 

found equally curious and interefting. 

The name of Seven Communes is [now 
firft we prefume] given to feven fteep and 
barren mountains which feparate the Vi- 
centine from the Tyrol. ‘The principal 
town is Afiago, and the others Enego, 
Foza, Roviana, Gaflio, Luziana and Roz- 
zo. Though they acknowledged the fo- 
vereignty of the Venetian republic, they 
were almoft entirely independent of it, and 
every year held general aflemblies, in which 
they chole their own magiftrates and ad- 
miniftrators. 

For fome time the inhabitants of the 
Seven Communes oppofed the entrance of 
the French into their country. The latter 
returned in greater force, and a brifk en- 
gagement took place between them and the 
mountaineers, 

Thefe mountaineers are almoft all fhep- 
herds, and live upon the produce of their 
numerous droves. In certain feafons of 
the year they defcend from their moun- 
tains, and condu& their herds into the plains 
of Padua, Trevifo, and other territories, 
‘They are of a proud and warlike cha- 
racter. The nature of the place has 
given them a rampart, and they fear 
mot any invafion. They have no other 
communication with the neighbouring 
people but to fell their produce, and this 
at Hated periods. 

The language fpoken by thefe moun- 
taineers is ditterent from thofe of any of 
the neighbouring countries, and marks 
their origin. After the defeat of the Cim- 

rians by Marius, the remains of that na- 
tion efiablifhed themfelves in the heights 
about Verona, Vicenza, and Trente. 
‘hei mouniainecrs {peak German, and 
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ever, that vice admiral Reintjes has been 
wounded alfo, and that he is on board ad- 
miral Onflow. Meurer is well, and capt. 
Holland of the Waflenaar, was mortally 
wounded in the beginning of the action, 
end tovk a great many men, 

I tru and hope that I fhall be per. 
mitted to return to Holland, to juitify 
mylelf. 

* Tam your unfortunate admiral, 
De WINTER.’ 


AFFAIRS. 


have the accent of Saxons, which makes 
them more intelligible than the Tyroleans, 
to thofe who urderitand good German, 
Ptolemy fays, that the Cimbrians live to- 
ward the Cimbrian Peniniii! ; and Pliny 
calls *hem Mediterranean Cimbrians, which 
points out aétual Saxcny. ‘The affinity 
betv.ecn the Danith and the dialect of the 
inhabitants of the Seven Communes and 
fome other villages in the country between 
Trente and Vicenza, att-fts (hen crigin, 
This affinity was recogniled in 1708 b 
Fi: deric IV, king of Denmark, whe made 
the tour of Italy, accompanied by feveral 
learned men. 

What confirms the truth ct this tradi- 
tion, is the immemorial cuftom of the 
people of the neighbouring countries, to 
call the inhabitants of thoie mountains by 
the name of Cimibrians. It may be added, 
that the writers of the twelfth century call 
thofe mountains the Cimbrian country and 
Vicenza, Cimbria ; which evidently proved 
that a number of Cimbrians fettled im that 
country. 

This hort notice of a people, which no 
way refemble thofe that aye in the neigh- 
bourhood, will, pehaps, be fufficient to 
excite the curiofity of travellers, and flew, 
that even in Jtaly, there are countries hi- 
therto unknown. 

Paris. 

Tue fitting of the council of five hun- 
dred on the 17th inflant, affords an ex- 
ample of injuftice and barbarity, which 
has never been exceeded in the whole courle 
of the revolution. A plan of a decree has 
been propofed for banifhing for ever from 
the territories of the French republic, not 
only all thofe conneéted with the royal fa- 
mily, but almoft every defeription of per- 
fons who held any civil or military em- 
ployment of great truft under the ancient 
regimen ;_ unlefs his name be entered with- 
in a ftated period in the civie regifter. And 
if found within the French territory after 
the fpace of 20 days, they are to be tranf- 
ported, like criminals, beyond the feas. 
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THE THEATRE. 


ON Saturday, O&ober 14, was per- 
formed, for the firft time, at Drury- 
Jane theatre, a new comedy, called CHEAP 
Livine, written by Mr. Reynolds. 
CHARACTERS. 

Sir Edward Bioomly, Mrs. Jordan ; 
Spunge, Mr. Bannitter, jun. Old Wood- 
land, Mir. Suett ; Young Woodland, Mr. 
C. Kemble ; Farmer Cole, Mr. Dowton; 
Scatter, Mr. Paiimer.—Mrs. Scatter, Mils 
Pope; Elinor Bloomly, Mifs De Camp ; 
Stelia, Mifs Stewart. 

Old Woodland is a banker in the neigh- 
bourhood of a fea-porttown. His niece 
is married to Scatter, a man who has dif- 
fipated what fortune he poffefied, in gam- 
ing and fafhionable excels. Scatter and 
his wife find an afylum in the houle of 
Old Woodland, who employs the former 
as his fteward. In hopes of being admit- 
ted as a partner in the bank, Scatter, with 
the afliftance of his wife, endeavours to 
blacken the charaéter of Young Wood - 
Jand, and extinguifh the affections of his 
father. Young Woodland, on his tra- 
vels, had refcued Elinor Bloomiy, fifter 
of fir Edward Bloomly, from robbers.— 
Mifs Bloomly having an attachment to- 
ward the man who had faved her from 
imminent danger, in a moment of fond- 
nefs had furrendered her virtue, but in the 
anguifh of contrition had quitted the man 
who had been the caufe of her difhonour. 
During this amour, fhe had paffed under 
the name of Camphei!, and had not re- 
veaicd her real appcilation to Young 
Woodland. It appears that Young Wood- 
Jand had not meditated any fe!uction of 
Elinor, but that rhey had both been be- 
trayed by the influence of momentary pal+ 
fion. Young Woodiand theretore is in 
as deep affliction as his miftreis, and anxi 
oufly erideavours.to difcover her retreat. 
The only clew he has by which there is a 
chance of finding her, is a pitture which 
the left at Marfeilles, when fhe tucdenly 
abandoned her lover. This picture he 
brings with him to England, and hangs 
up in his father’s houfe. Elinor arrives 
in Engiand about the fame time with 
Young Woodland, and takes a lodging 
at the houfe of Farmer Coie, a neighbour 
of Old Woodland, thinking to remain in 
rural privacy till the arrival of her brother 
fir Edward. In this fituation fhe is feen 
by Scatter, who is a libertine wretch, and 
who bribes the farmer for an opportunity 
of carrying her off. Spunge is one ‘of 


thofe eafy charaéters who contrive, with- 
out pretenfions, to thruft themfelves upou 
all who will lend them money, or treat 
them with a dinner, Spunge had made 
his way into the farmer's houfe the fum- 
mer before, and revifiting the neighbour- 
ing bathing-place, had invited himflf to 
fup with the farmer. Scatter having been 
entrufted by Old Woodland with the de- 
pofit-money for the purchafe of an eftate, 
gets drunk with Spunge at a tavern, and 
in this condition vifits the farmer, to put 
his libertine fcheme in execution. Elinor 
and Stella, the ward of Scatter, overhear 
the Jatter impart his plan to the farmer, 
and are in the utmoft dread, when Spunge 
enters the houfe. He tells Elinor that 
fir Edward Bloomly is arrived, and is in- 
duced to conduct her to him, hoping he 
fhall find a new patron in the youthful ba- 
ronet. Afier the congratulations on the 
mecting between fir Edward and his filter, 
the former aiks what is become of the pice 
ture of their father ? Elinor is extremely 
embarraffed at the queftion, and owns the 
has lott it, but fays nothing about her ac- 
quaintance with Young Woodland, with 
whom the baronet is upon the moit inti« 
mate terms. Sir Edward Bioomly is a 
ward in chancery, of enly fixteen years 
of age, but of uncommon talents and 
knowledge of the world. Sir Edward 
vifits his triend Young Woodland, and is 
itruck with the fight of his own father’s 
picture. He inqmres how it came in the 
polfeifion of Young Wooudland, and hears 
trom the latter the whole ftory of his fifter’s 
difhonour. As, however, Young Wood- 
land only knows Elinor by the name of 
Campbell, the baronet, aiter venting fome 
fevere reproaches, refolves to fmother his 
refentment ; and to prevent his filter’s re- 
putation from being injured, he employs 
Spunge to {teal away the picture from Od 
Woodiand’s. The young baronet, his 
fitter, and Spunge, are then to fet off to 
the family feat, in Yorkthire; but un- 
luckily the pott chaile thar contains Spunge 
and mifs Bloomly breaks down, and the 
fervants of Old Woodland, in offering to 
affilt the paflengers, difcover the pisture 
about which their young matter had been 
fo anxious, as the only clew for the re- 
covery of his miitrefs. Spunge and mifs 
Bloomly are therefore taken before Old 
Woodiand, who is a magiiirate, and are 
hoth on the point of being committed to 
prifon for the robbery, when fir Edward 
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arrives, and fevereiy reproaching Young 
Woodland, who is the proiecutor, with 
having himfelf unfairly acquired the pic- 
ture, high words enfue, and the baronet 
gives him a challenge. Nothing feems 
hkely to avert hoftilities, but the difcovery 
of mifs Bloomly, who draws up her veil, 
and fhews Young Woodland that fhe is 
his long-loft and admired Elinor Camp- 
bell. Miatters are then foon adjufied, the 
baronet’s refentment is foftened by the 
tears of Elinor, the penitence of Young 
Woodland, and the entreaties of Old 
Woodland, who offers to make large fet- 
tlements on the lovers if fir Edward will 
permit them tomarry. The baronet at 
length confents, and with the intention of 
a {peedy union the piece concludes. There 
are feveral comic fcenes in which the cha- 
yasters of Spunge, the baronet, Farmer 
Cole, Scatter, and his wife, ave pkafantly 
developed. 

‘The comedy is interefling and enter- 
taining. It is, throvghout, a&ed with 
very great ability. Mrs. Jordan in the 
Baronet, and Mr. Bannifter in Spunge, 
obtained and deferved the warmelt ap- 
plauie. 

The Prologue was fpoken by Mr. C. 
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Kemble; and the Epilogue by Mifs De 
Camp: they were both written by Mr, 
Taylor. 

A new mufical entertainment, called 
Tue Cuimney Corner, has been pers 
formed at Drury-lane theatre, and very 
favourably received. The mufic, by Mr. 
Kelly, is compofed with great kill and 
fcience, and in fome parts with great 
brilliancy. 

Matter Elliot, whofe talents and charm- 
ing voice are well known to the public, 
futtained his dramatic charafter, for the 
firft time, with great ec/at, 

Both the theatres have feized the firft 
indications of public enthufiafm, on the 
victory of admiral Duncan over the Dutch 
fleet: and the fcenes they have introduced, 
defcriptive of fome of its events, are pro- 
per tributes to that fpirit of bravery and 
gallantry, which is the peculiar glory of 
the Britifh navy. 


Several new performers have been in- 
troduced this feafon at both theatres, and 
Mrs. Abington and Mrs. Crawford, after 
an abjence of feveral years, have re-ap- 
peared, at Covent-garden theatre, and 
moft favourably received. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


An ODE to MIRTH. 


3 HOU, with hurried ftep advancing, 
Reftlefs round thine eye quick glane- 


ing, 
On thy cheek the rofe freth glowing, 
To the breeze thy zone loofe flowing, 
Mirth! oh ftay thee, and awhile 
Let me bafk beneath thy fmile— 
Dearelt goddefs! for my foul 
Willing owns thy lov’d controul ; 
Ever let me bend to thee, 
Ever be thy votary— 


Earth and air, the fea, the tkies, 
Each to man a blifs fupplies. 
Countlefs beings in light meafure 
Round him dance and whifper pleafure, 
Still to joy defires inviting, 
Aulweiing fenfes ftill delighting. 
Where their gloom could fages borrow, 
Man who call the child of forrow ? 
For fure tho’ Mirth but airy phantoms 
brings, 
Tho’ pleafure in our way no rofes fling ; 
Tho’ fcorn’d by all the powers that I 
adore— 
Still, mighty Love! haft thou no joys in 
ftore? 
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Thy foft delufions, and delicious fears, 
Fond hopes, and keen delights, and burn- 
ing tears ; 
Oh! tellthem all, or bid thefe gray-beards 
wife 
Caft but one glance on my Eliza’s eyes. 
Mine too be eacis foftened Pleafure, 
Thou, Thalia, cantt impart ; 
Laughter, happy beyond meafure, 
Gayety, that mends the heart ! 
Thefe are thine, and Satire keen, 
Wit, that jeers eccentric Folly, 
And Tenderne(s, that cloaths the fcene, 
In tranfient, pleaGng melancholy— 
—Or fete where Fancy now in trance pro- 
found, 
On fome loved fcene her pencil filent 
plies ; 
Nor hears the bufy world that marmurs 
round, 
Or fmiles to hear, and liftens to defpife; 
And oe now, with look impatient 
calls, 
And bids her beaming car the light- 
nings bear, - 
Far, far beyond the realms where fun- 
beam fails, 
Or comets on the darknefs pour their 
glare 5 
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And there her myfteries to her favourites 
fhews, 
Sketching bright vifions on the deepen- 
ed gloom ; ‘ 
Or, weaves dark dreams, while as the 
texture grows, 
Surprife broods raptured o'er the awful 
loom. 


And me too, if on me the deign to {mile, 
Let mufing Science thew her inmoit 
bowers, 
Andall her lore unfold—unheard the while 
On gliding wing fhall move the iilent 
hours. 
Ah! bleft the man, for whom with patient 
care, 
She culls unfading flowers of calm de- 
light, 
And leads him wondering o’er the earth 
and air, 
The boundlefs ocean, and the realms 
of light 
High raifed from vulgar eyes to happier 
{pheres, 
He breathes an air more balmy and 
ferene : 
The while, at diftance, echoed faint he 
hears 
The murmuring waves of life’s tumul- 
tuous fcene, 


Nor to me a cheerlefs beam 
Would the circling fun difplay, 
If the Arts one facred gleam, 
In my favoured breatt furvey. 
Thought, inceflant and refin’d, 
Toil, that no fatigue fhould know, 
On the bufy hand and mind, 
Unveiling nature would beftow. 


And paufing fill, from labours bleft, 
What time the lengthened fhadows 
fall; 
How often with furrendered breatt, 
Thee, Mufic! would I love to cail. 
Thee would I call, for thou wouldt 
bring 
Thofe gentle pleafures in thy train, 
That hovering oft on downy wing, 
Enavaoured litten to thy itram. 


Thofe forms too, would thy fteps at- 
tend, 
Thofe mufing forms that round thee 
throng, 
And thadowy fit, and lifening bend, 
Oft as they catch thy peniive fong 5 
And janguid, I by turns would hear, 
Their whifpers foft, thy plaintive 
fhel}, 
And bid, enirane’d, in vifions dear, 
The dim, receding world farewell 
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Yet not farewell—for who would lofe, 
Oh Memory! foft, foothing power, 
Thy piétures drefs’d in tendereft hues, 
Thy lonely walk, thy filent hour; 
Dear relics, left by worth and love, 
And honour, in my heart I bear, 
Oft let me turn, and look, and prove, 
That fafe remain my treafure there— 


In fummer heats—at midnight’s hour, 
When waked from reft by Cynthia’s 
beam, 
I mark how foft her glances pour 
On hoary hill or filvery ftream : 
My {oul all yielding, I diffufe 
The ftill and fleeping land{cape o’erg 
Then Memory oft with thee I mufe, 
On days that muft return no more. 


When winter chills the darkened air, 
And embers faint the hearth illume, 

Lonely I watch their mimic glare, 
People with forms the twilight gloom; 

As Fancy points, my courfe I chufe ; 
Calm realms of thought I wander 

over 5 

Then Memory ! oft with thee I mufe, 

On days that mui return no more. . 


When fat the lowering evenings clofey 
And parting autumn’s ftormy train, 
Wake fulien winter from repofe, 
And bend the woods, and {weep the 
main ; 
Thee, Memory, then I turn te woo, 
i figh expiring Nature o’er, 
And penfively with thee I view 
Lov'd hours, that muft return ne 
more— * 


Sweet is the call of whifpering fpring— 

I hear, and range the lawns and 
groves, 

And mark how life unfolds his wing, 
And o'er earth, air, and ocean roves. 

* And thus,’ [ ery, * Did Hope diffufe 
© Once her foft light my bofom o’er,’ 

Then Memory, fad, with thee I mufe, 
On joys that muft return no more.— 


True—to me has bounteous Heaven, 
Now a kinder fate b-ftowed, 

And with lavifh hand has given 
Blifs to me it never owed. 


Still tho’ bright the day be fhining, 
Clouds that in the morn were feen, 
Not, as yet, the iky refigning, 
Oft floating pals the blue ferene. 

He too, who, in boundlefs meafure, 
Bicflings may from Fortune gain, 
Oft muit paufe and turn from pleafure, 

Feeling for another's pain ;~ 
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The heart to cheer, Affection warm ex- 
tends 
Her beauteous web around with fingers 
fine, 
But ah! when Fate or Chance the texture 
rends, 
She finds with fighs, ¢ fhe liv’d along 
the line.’ 


The fondeft look that e’er pourtrayed the 
mind, 

The richeft blifs that fympathy e’er 
gave, 

Full dearly purchas’d, will the mourner 


nd 
Who tends the bed of pain, or decks 
the grave. 


From ills like thef, from forrows of her 


own, 

E’en virtues felf no kind repofe can 
know ; 

Too oft with conteft faint and cheerlefs 
grown, 


She hopes not reft or happinefs below ; 
HISTORICAL 


SEPTEMBER 27. 

T HE Belvidere Indiaman was in the 

moft imminent danger of b<ing totally 
loft in coming round from Torbay to 
Portfinouth. Having loft her rudder in 
the latter place, fhe was taken in tow by 
the Marlborough; but a violent gale 
fpringing up on the night of the 16th inft. off 
Portland, the tow-rope broke by the vio- 
lence of the fivain. The gale blew dead in 
upon the fhore, where the Belvidere was 
drifting fait; and the pilot gave up all for 
lott. 

In this extremity of danger, captain 
Chriftie infiited upon an effort being made 
to get his belt bower cable on board the 
Matriborough. This the pilot faid was 
impoflible, from the height of the fea; 
nor could it be expe@ted that the Marl- 
buiough would bear down upon a lee- 
fucre, at her own great ritk. However, 
captain Chriftie, to whofe prefence of mind 
and indefatigable exertions the fafety of 
the thip was entirely owing, made the fig- 
nal to the Marlborough to beay down, 
which capt. Ellon of his majefty’s thip 
immediately did ; and it was with the ut- 
mot dificulty and danger the cable was 
got on boar'!—which was however effected ; 
and thus, to the courage and zeal of capt. 
Elifon, and the nautical abiliues and per- 
severance of capt. Chriitie, the Belvidere 
was faved from almoit inevitable deitruc- 
tion. Capt. Chrifie had not been in bed 
for even nights. 

? 
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Fixed on thofe realms, where no wild 
paffions fires, 
— no keen forrow in the heart de- 
ays, 
No fickening want to folitude retires, 
Nor pain on the fhrunk frame refiftlefs 


pr CySom 
But whither have my thoughts unbidden 
ftray’d, 
—_— fled the dreams that did my fenfes 
old 
Ah Mirth, "while fcarce my vows to thee 
were paid, 
Is the gleam o’er, and ismy heart grown 
cold? 
Enchantrefs fair! to gain one happy 
hour 
Like me, if e’er another fuppliant 
bend, 


Unceafing Jet thy wand its influence 


pour, 
For if thy votary think—thy vifions 
end. ; 


CHRONICLE. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 

A court of aldermen was held at Guild- 
hall, when the theriffs elect, fir William 
Herne and alderman Williams, were {worn 
into office. 

SEPTEMBER 29. 

The Jord-mayor held a common-hall, 
for the ele&tion of a lord-mayor for the 
year enfuing: the names of the aldermen 
In rotation were put in nomination, and 
there appearing a majority, by a thow of 
hands, in favour of fir Benjamin Ham- 
mett and alderman Combe, they were 
prefented to the lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen, whofe cho.ce fell upon fir Ben- 
jamin Hammett, being the fenior alder- 
man, of which the recorder informed the 
livery. His lordthip immediately after 
held a court, and the common-cryer was 
ordeve! to wait on fir Benjamin Hammett 
to inform him of his eleétion. 

SEPTEMBER 30. 

Ata court-muitial held on board his 
majetty’s fhip Cambridge in Hamoaze, the 
25th of September, 1797, prefent, 

Robert Montagu, efq. captain of his 
majeity’s fhip Cumberland, and f- 
cond officer in the command of his ma- 
jefty’s fhips and veffels at Plymouth, 
prefident. 

Su J. B. Warren, bart. and K. B. 
Jacob Waller, Francis Cole, hon. H. 
Curzon, Liacl Pellew, Thomas ‘Teryf- 
den, Richard Boger, Francis Pender, fir 
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Ch. Hamilton, P. C. Durham, John 
John Gore, and Percy Frafer, captains. 
A. M. Stokes, deputy judge advocate. 
The court, in purfuance of an order 
from the Admiralty, dated the 20th in- 
ftant, and cire&ted to Robert Montagu, 
efq. captain of his majeity’s thip Cumber- 
land, and fecond officer. in the command 
of his majefty’s fhips and veffels at Ply- 
mouth, being firft duly fworn, proceeded 
to enquire into the caufe and circumftances 
of the lofs of his majeity’s late fhip Ama- 
zon, and to try captain Robert Carthew 
Reynolds, the officers, and company of 
the faid thip, for their condu& upon that 


occafion ; and the court having accordingly . 


made a ftrict and careful enquiry into the 
caufe and circumitances of the lofs of the 
Amazon, and heard the feparate and joint 
depofitions of the officers and company, is 
of opinion ; 

€ That his majefty’s thip Amazon was 
loft after a well-difputed ation with a 
French thip, of 74 guns, Les Droits de 
I’'Homme, in Audierne-bay, the Amazca 
having materially fuffered in her matts and 
rigging, and being far in fhore at the clofe 
of the engagement. And the court is of 
Opinion, that too much praife cannot be 
awarded to the captain, officers, and crew 
of the Amazon; by which, in conjunétion 
with the Indefatigable, a fhip of the ene- 


my’s line was deftroyed; and the court 
do confider-the lofs of the Amazon to be 
therefult of a noble purfuit of an enemy 
on her own coaft; and with refpect to it, 
do confequentlyacquit captain Reynolds, his 
officers, and crew, with every fentiment of 
the higheft agp And captain Rey- 


nolds, his officers, and crew, are hereby 
moft honourably and fully acquitted ac- 
cordingly.” 
Signed by the Court. 
OCTOBER 3. 

About four weeks ago, the hon. mifs 
King, who lived with her mother, lady 
Kingfborough, eloped fiom Windfor. 
There were many circumftances attending 
the elopement, which led to a fufpicion 
of the perfon who had feduced her from 
her duty. Col. Fitzgerald, who is mar- 
ried to avery beautiful lady, and is fecond 
coufin to mifs King, had been very atten- 
tive to her for fome time, and it appears, 
had previoufly found means to lead her 
aftray. She was very young, being now 
only 16 years of age, and her habits of 
life had been fuch as to leave her move 
uninformed of the vicious habits of the 
world than happens to moft young people, 
even of that early age. Col. Fitzgerald 
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was at length taxed by her friends as being 
acceflary to her elopement ; but he was at 
firft extremely indignant, and threatened 
to fight any perfon who fhould accufe him. 
The affliéted parent, by the advice of 
friends, had at length recourfe to the newf- 
papers, and after having repeatedly ad- 
vertifed in vain, for her daughter, was 
induced to offer a reward of 100 guineas 
for her difcovery. It was in confequence 
of the reward offered, that a young wo- 
man, daughter of the miftiefs of the houfe 
where the young lady was concealed, in 
Clayton-ftreet, Kennington, difcovered 
mifs King, and her feducer. 

As foon as lord Kingsborough, who 
was in Ireland, heard of the flight of his 
daughter, he came to England with his 
fon, colonel King ; and the firft ftep was 
to find out col. Fitzgerald, which was not 
done withuot fome difficulty ; as they were 
determined to call him to a perfonal and 
fevere account. Lord Kingfborough wrote 
to his friend major Wood, at Athford, 
requefting his immediate attendance in 
town, As foon as he arrived, a meeting 
was appointed, and the duel took place on 
Sunday morning. 

The following account of the duel is 
given under the fignature of major Wood, 
as a letter to a friend : 

* Fladong’s Hotel, Oxford ftrect, 
Sunday, O&tober 1. 
€ My dear Friend, 

£ I thal, without preface, enter at once 
upon the affair which I mentioned to you 
was to take place this morning, and 
‘* nothing extenuate, nor fet down aught 
in malice.” 

* Agrezable to an arranged plan, I ac- 
companied colonel King to a fpot near the 
magazine in the park. Colonel Fitzgerald 
we met at Grofvenor Gate, unaccompanied 
by any friend, which, by the way, he 
told me yetterday he feared he fhould not 
be able to provide, in confequence of the 
odium which was thrown upon his charac- 
ter; at the fame time obferving, “ that he 
was fo fentible of my honour, that he was 
perfectly fatisfied to meet colonel King 
unattended by a friend.” —I decidedly re~ 
fufed interference on his part, informing 
him, that had not nearer relations of the 
———— been on the fpot, he would 
have feen me as a principal. He replied, 
“ he would try to procure a friend”, and 
withdrew. 

* I addrefled him this morning, by 
Where is your friend, fir?” Anfwer 
(as well as I recollect) ‘* I have not been 
abte 2 procure oneweL wiih the matter w 
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go on:—I reft affured that you will act 
fairly."—I then defired him to apply to 
his furgeon, which he immediateiy did, 
who refuftd appearing as a fecond, but 
faid he would be within view.—Colonel 
King was equally defirous to go on with 
the bufinefs.—I confented. However, 
I prevailed upon a furgeon, who accom- 
panied Dr. Brown, to he prefent as a wit- 
vefs that all wa’ fairly conduéted. It was 
no common bufinefs. 1 placed them at 
ten fhort paces diftance from each other ; 
that diftance I thought too far; but I m- 
dulged a hope that colonel Fitzgeraid, fen- 
fible of the vilenefs of his conduct, would, 
after the fir ft fire, have thrown himfelf on 
colonel King’s humanity. H:s conduét 
was quite the reverfe; in fhort, they ex- 
changed fix fhots cach without cffe&. 
King was cool and determined ;—the 
other alfo, determined, and to appearance, 
obitinately bent on blood: after the fourth 
fhot, he faid iomething to me abcut giving 
him advice as a friend. I told him, I was 
no friend of his. but that 1 was a friend to 
humanity; that if, after what had paffcd, 
he pofiiikd firmnefs enough to acknow- 
ledge to colonel King that he was the 
viiett of human beings, and bear, with- 
cut reply, any language from colonel 
King, however harfh, that the prefent 
bufinels then, perhaps, might come to a 
period. He confented to acknowledge that 
he had acted wrong, but no further—that 
was net enough. He now attempted to 
addrefS colonel King, who prevented him, 
by faying, “that he was a d—d villain, 
and that he would not liften to any thing 
he bad to offer."—-They proceeded. 

‘ Coionel Fitgerald’s powder and balls 
were now expended ; he defired to have 
one of King’s piitols ; to this I would not 
confent, though prefled to do fo by my 
frend. 

© Here ended this morning’s bufine’s ; 
we niuit meet acai ; it cannot end here. 
l have onlyto add, that nothing could 
exceed the frmnefs and prepriety of co- 
lone! King’s conduét, through every {tage 
of this buiineis. Iam, my dear friend, 

‘Very truely your's, 
*RosertT Woop. 
P. S. On leaving the ground, colonel 
F tzgerald agreed to meet colonel King at 
thd fame hour to-morrow.” 

Both colonels King and Fitzgerald were 
put under arreft_ on Sunday. The latter 
declared, that if he was calkd out again 
hy colonel King, he would not refule his 
catleshe would (land his fire, bat would 
wot retin it, 
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OCTOBER 14. 
Copy of a letter fent by lord Spencer to 
the lord mayor, in confequence of ad- 
miral Duncan’s victory. 


Admuiralty-office, 13th O&ober. 
My Lord, 

T have the fatisfaction to inform your 
lordfhip, that an officer has arrived from 
admiral! Duncan, with an account of his 
having fallen in with the Dutch fleet, off 
the coaft of Holland, on Wednefday laf, 
and that after a fevere action, the fhip 
having the Dutch admiral on board, had 
been difmafted and had ftruck, as had 
alfo feveral other of the enemy’s hips. 

When the officer left the admiral, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, he was then 
preparing to take poffeflion of the thips 
which had firuck, and to purfue the re- 
mainder. 

I mott heartily congratulate your lord- 
fhin on this important event, and have the 
honour to be with great regard, 

My lord, 
Your Lordhip’s moft obedient, 
And moft humble fervant, 
SPENCER. 
To the right hon. the lord mayor. 


OcTOBER 17. 

Laft night there was a gencral illumi- 
nation in the metropolis, and its vicinities, 
in celebration of admiral Duncan’s viétory. 
The Manfion- houle, Admiralty, Theatres, 
and other public buildings, were fpiendidly 
illuminated. Few events have given rife 
to more general and ardent demonttrations 
of joy. 

OCTOBER 19. 

Thr Delft, of 56 guns, which the Ruf- 
fel had in tow, unfortunately foundered 
within fight of the Englifh‘coatt. 

OCTOBER 21. 

Yefterday a court of common-council 
was heid ; when, the court being opéned, 
the lord-mayor infermed the members, that 
fir Benjamin Hammett had paid his fing, 
and Mr. alderman Anderfon was elegied 
jord-mayor for the year eniuing ; and as 
the court had defired him, he now called 
them together to confider of an addrefs to 
his majetty on the noble viftory obtained 
by admiral Duncan and his brave com- 
penions over the Dutch ficet. 

Mr. Powell moved, and Mr. deputy 
Leekey feconded the motion, ¢ That an 
humble and dutiful addrets be prefented to 
kis majeily, to congratulate his majefty on 
the glorious victory obtained by his ma- 
jeity’s fleet, under the command of Adam 
Duncan, efg. now lord vifcount Dencan, 
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admiral of the blue, over the Dutch fleet 
on the sath of this month ;* and on the 
queftion being put, it was unanimoufly 
agreed to. 

The court then came to the following 
refolutions unanimoutfly, viz. 

Refolved unanimoufly, that the thanks 
of this court be given to Adam Duncan, 
efq. now lord vifcount Duncan, admiral 
of the blue, for his gallant conduét on the 
memorable sith of OStohber, when the 
Britifth fleet, under his command, moft 
glorioufly defeated that of the Dutch ; and 
that he be prefented, as a token of their 
fenfe of the important fe:vices he thereby 
rendered to bis country, with the freedom 
of the city, and a fword of the value of 
200 guineas. 

That the thanks of this court be pre 
fented to the captains, officers, feamen, and 
marines of his majefty’s fleet ferv ng under 
admiral, now lord vifcount Duncan, for the 
additional glory to the Britifh flag they 
have atchieved by the fplentid viétery ob- 
tained by their gallant tervices, over the 
Dutch on the rsth of this month. 

Refolved, unanimoufly, that the thanks 
of this court be given to fir Richard On- 
flow, bart. vice-admiral of the red, for his 
eminent fervices on the 11th of this month, 
when the Britifh fleet under the command 
of admiral Duncan, now lord vifcount 
Duncan, moft glorioufly defeated that of 
the Dutch, and that he be pretented, as a 
token of their fenfe of the important fer- 
vices he thereby rendered to his country, 
the freedom of this city, and a {word of 
the value of 100 guintas. 

That the chamberlain be direéted to pay 
out of this city’s cafh, the fum of sool. to 
the fubicription now opencd at Lloyd's 
cofive-houfe for the rel:ef of the feamen 
wounded, and the widows and orphans 
of fuch feamen who glortoufly fell in the 
faid conflict. 

The right hon. the lord-mayor was re- 
quefted to communicate the refolutions to 
admiral Duncan, vice-admiral Onflow, 
and the captains, officers, feamen, and ma- 
rines of the ficet. 

OCTOBER 24. 

Yefterday arrived Paris Papers to the 
roth init. inclufive, which were brought 
to Dover in a flag of truce: the contents 
of the above papers are rather interefting. 
They contain a paper faid to be the arfwer 
given by lord Malmefbury to the dif. 
patches brought by Declue, in the follow- 
ing terms. 

London, O&tober 5. 
_ ©The underfigned having laid before 
his majefty’s minifters the note of the 
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plenipotentiaries of the French republic, 
is ordered to obferve to them, that he did 
not quit Lifle but m purfuance of a formal 
and pofitive injunction of the dire&tory ; 
that his powers were nether illufive nor 
limited, and that nothing has been omitted 
on his part to accelerate the negociation, 
which has been protracted merely through 
the delay caufed by the direttory, and 
whch 1s at prefent fufpended in confe- 
quence of its act. 

* As to the renewal of the conferences, 
the underfigned can only refer to his lait 
note, «herein he pointed out, with frank- 
nefs anv! precifion, the only means left for 
continuing the negociation, ob{erving at 
the fame time, that the king cannot again 
treat in an enemy’s country, without being 
fure of feeing, in future, vefpected in the 
perfon of his plenipotentiary, the cuftoms 
eftablithed among all civilized nations in 
regard to public miniilers, and efpecially 
with refpeét to thofe who are charged with 
endeavouring to reftore peace, 

‘ He intreats the plenipotentiaries of the 
French republic to accept the aflurance of 
his high confideration.’ 

OCTOBER 26. 

His majefty received on the throne, the 

following addrefs of the City of London; 


To the KinG’s mc? Excellent MAJESTY. 


© The humble addrefs of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, 2nd commons, of the City 
of London, in common-council af: 
fembied. 
* Moft-gracious fovereign, 

‘We, your majeity’s moft dutiful and 
loyal fubjects, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of London, in 
common council affembled, humbly ap- 
proach the throne, to offer our fincere 
congratulations to your majetty, on the 
moft important vi&tory, obtained by your 
majefly’s fleet, under the command of ad- 
miral Duncan, over that of the Dutch, on 
the ever-to-be-remembered 11th day of 
Oéteber. A vi&tory fo fplendid and glo- 
rious, even in the progrefs of fuch won- 
derful naval atchievements as have already 
adorned the annals of the prefent war, 
elates our national feelings to an excels 
not to be exprefled; and, while the mind’s 
eye is dazz'ed with the brilliancy of the 
bravery of Britifh feamen, every heart 
muft experience the mott {clid fatisfaction 
at the ineftimable advantages which the 
country mutt derive from their fuccefs.— 
Your majefty’s faithful citizens can but 
imperfectly sepeat their glowing fentiments 
of gratitude to the Great Dilpofer of all 
events, for this molt diftinguithed victory ; 
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at once adding to the luftre, and tending 
to the fecurity of your majelty’s crown and 
government; and, as we trutt and hope, 
accelerating your majefty’s moft gracious 
endeavours for the attainment of a perma- 
nent and honourable peace, to the lafting 
profperity of thefe kingdoms.” 
His Majetty’s Aniwer. 

€ I receive with peculiar fatisfaétion your 
congratulations on the moft decifive and 
important victory, which, by the blefling 
of God upon the bravery of my officers 
and feamen, has been lately obtarned over 
the enemy's fleet on the coaft of Holland. 
My loyal city of London may reft aflured, 
that I moft heartily rejoice at every event 
that may tend to give effect to my endea- 
vours to reftore to my people the bletlings 
of a fafe and honourable peace.” 


EEE 


STATE PAPER. 
DECLARATION. 


HIS Majefty’s benevolent endeavours to 
reftcre to his people the bleffings of fecure 
and honourable peace, again repeated without 
fuccefs, have again demonftrated, beyond the 
poffibility of doubt, the determined and per- 
fevering hoftility of the government of Franc2, 
in whofe unprovoked aggreflion the war ori- 
ginated, and by whofe boundlefs and deitruc- 
tive ambition it is ftill prolonged. And while 
by the courfe of thefe tranfactions, continued 
proofs have been afforded to all his majetty’s 
faithful fubjeéts, of his anxious and unre- 
mitting folicitude for their welfare, they can- 
not, at the fame time, have failed to recog- 
nize, in the uniform conduét of the enemy, 
the fpirit by which the councils of France are 
ftill a€tuated, and the objeéts to which they 
are directed. 

Hig majefty could not but feel how much 
the means of peace had been obftruéted by the 
many additional difficuliies which his enemies 
had fo repeatedly thrown in the way of every 
negociations Neverthelefs, on the very firft 
appearance of circumftances in fome degree 
more favourable to the interefts of humanity, 
the fame ardent defire for the eafe and hap- 
pinefs of his fubje€ts induced his majefty to 
renew his overtures for terminating the ca- 
lamities of war: thus availing nisafelf of every 
opening which could in any manner lead to 
fecure and honourable peace, and confulting 
equally the withes of his own heart and the 
principles oy which his conduét has invariably 
been guided. 

New obftacles were immediately interp:fed 
by thofe who ftill dire&ted the councils of 
France, and who, amidft the general defire for 
peace, which they could not at that time open- 
ly difclairn, ftill retained the power of fruf- 
trating the wifhes of their own country, of 
counteracting his majefty’s benevolent inten- 
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tions, and of obftruéting that refult, which 
was fo neceflary for the happinefs of both na- 
tions. Difficulties of form were ftedioufly 
created ; modes of negociation were infifted 
upon, the moft inconfiftent with their own 
conduct in every other inftance ; the fame 
{pirit appeared in every ftep which was taken 
by them ; and while the moft unwarranted in- 
finuations were thrown out, and the moft un- 
founded reproaches brought forward, the eftab- 
lithed cuftoms and ufages, which have long 
prevailed in Europe, were purpofely departed 
from, even in the fimpleft aéts which were to 
be done on their part for the renewal of the 
negociations. All thefe things his majefty 
determined to difregard; not as being infen- 
fible of their purport and tendency, nor un- 
mindful of the importance of thefe points, 
ia the public intercourfe of great and indepene 
dant nations, but refolving to defeat the ob- 
ject of thefe artifices, and to fuffer no fubor- 
dinat: or inferior confideration to impede, on 
his part, the difcuffion of the weighty and ex- 
tenfive interefts on which the termination of 
the war muft neceffarily depend. 

He dire€tcd his minifter to repair to France, 
furnifhed with the moft ample powers, and 
inftru€ted to communi: ate at once an explicit 
and detailed propofal and plan of peace, re- 
duced into the fhape of a regular treaty, juft 
and moderate in its principles, embracing all 
the interefts concerned, and extending to every 
fubject conne€ted with the reftoration of pub- 
lic tranquillity. ‘The communication of this 
paper, delivered in the very firft conference, 
was accompanied by fuch expianations as fully 
ftated and detailed the utmoft extent of his 
majefty’s views, and at the fame time gave 
ample room for the examination of every dif- 
puted point, for mutual arrangement and con- 
ceffion, and for reciprocal facilities arifing out 
of the progrefs of fair difcuffion. 

‘To this proceeding, open and liberal beyond 
example, the conduét of his majefty’s ene- 
mies oppofes the moft ftriking contraft. From 
them no counter-projeét has ever yet been ob- 
tained : no ftatement of the extent or nature 
of the conditions on which they would con- 
clude any peace with thefe kingdoms. Their 
pretenfions have always been brought forward 
either as detached or as p:climinary points, 
diftin&t from the main obje& of negociation, 
and accompanied, in every inftance, with an 
exprefs referve of farther and unexplained 
demands. 

The points, which, in purfuance of this 
fyftem, the plenipotentia:es of the enemy pro- 
pofed for feparate difcufiion in their firft con- 
ferences with his majefty’s miniiter were at 
once frivolous and ofjenfive; none of them 
productive of any folid advantage to France, 
but al! calculated to raife new obftacles in the 
way of peace. And to thefe demands was 
foon after added another, in its form unpre- 
cedented, in its fubftance extravagant, and 
fuch as could originate only in the moft dete;- 
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mined and inveterate hoftility. The principle 
of mutual compenfation, before exprefsly ad- 
mitted by common confent as the juft and 
equitable bafis of negociation, was now dif- 
claimed ; every idea of moderation or reafon, 
every appearance of juftice, was difregarded 5 
and a conceffion was required from his maijefty’s 
plenipotentiary, as a preliminary and indif- 
penfable condition of neguciation, which muit 
at once have fuperfeded all the objeéts, and 
precluded all the means of treating. France, 
after incorporating with her own dominions fo 
large a portion of her conquefts, and affeéting 
to have deprived herfelf, by her own internal 
regulations, of the power of alienating thefe 
valuable additions of territory, cid not fcruple 
to demand from his majefty the abfolute and 
unconditional furrender of al! that the energy 
of his people, and the valour of his fleets and 
armies have conquered in the prefent war, 
either from France, or from her allies. She 
required that the power of Great Britain fhould 
be confined within its former limits, at the 
very moment when her own dominion was 
extended to a degree almoft unparalleled in 
hiftory. She infifted, that in proportion to 
the increafe of danger, the means of refiftance 
fhould be diminifhed; and that his majefty 
fhould give up, without compenfation, and 
into the hands of his enemies, the neceffary 
defences of his poffeffions, and the future 
fafeguards of his empire. Nor was even this 
demand brought forward as conftituting the 
terms of peace, but the price of negociation ; 
as the condition on which alone his majeity 
was to be allowed to learn what further unex- 
plained demands were ftill referved, and to 
what greater facrifices thefe unprecedented con- 
ceffions of honour and fafety were to lead. 

Whatever were the impreffions which fuch 
a proceeding created, they did not induce the 
king abruptly to preclude the means of nego- 
ciation. In rejeéting, without a moment’s he- 
fitation, a demand, which could have been 
made for no other reafon than becaufe it was 
inadmiffible, his majefty, from the fixed re- 
folution to avail himfelf of every chance of 
bringing the negociation to a favourable iffue, 
dire&ted that an opening fhould ftil be left for 
treating on reafonable and equal grounds, fuch 
as might become the dignity of his crown, and 
the rank and ftation in Europe in which it has 
pleafed’ the Divine Providence to place the 
Britith nation. 

This temperate and conciliatory condu& was 
ftrongly expreffive of the benevolence of his 
majefty’s intentions 5 and it appeared for fome 
time to have prepared the way for that refult 
which has been the uniform: objeét of all his 
meafures. ‘Two months elapfed after his ma- 
jefty had unequivocally and definitively refufed 
to comply with the unreafon.ble and extrava- 
gant preliminary which had been demanded by 
his enemies. During all chat time the nego- 
Ciation was continued open, the conferences 
were regularly held, and the demand thus ex- 
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plicitly reje&ted by one party was never once 
renewed by the other. It was not only aban- 
doned, it was openly difclaimed ; aflurances 
were given in dire&t contradi€tion to it. Proe 
mifes were continually repeated, that his mae 
jefty’s explicit and detailed propofals fhould at 
length be anfwered by that which could alone 
evince a real difpofition to negociate with fin- 
cerity, by the delivery of a counter-proje Gt, of 
a nature tendi:g to facilitate the conclufion of 
peace ; and the long delays of the French go- 
vernment in executing thefe promifes were 
excufed and accounted for by an unequivocal 
declaration, that France was concerting with 
her allies for thofe facrifices on their part, 
which might afford the means of proceeding in 
the negociation. Week after week pafled over 
in the repetition of thefe folemn engagements 
on the part of his majefty’s enemies. His de- 
fire for peace induced him to wait for their 
completion, with an anxiety proportioned to 
the importance of the objet; nor was it much 
to expect that his minifter fhould at length be 
informed what was the extent and aature of 
the conditions on which his enemies were dif- 
pofed to terminate the war. 

It was in this ftage of the bufincfs that, on 
the 11th of September, the appointment of 
new plenipotentiaries was announced on the 
part of France, under a formal promife that 
their arrival fhou!d facilitate and expedite the 
work of peace. 

To renew ina fhape, ftill more offenfive than 
before, the inadmiffible demand fo long before 
brought forward, and fo long abandoned, was 
the firft act of thefe new meffengers of peace. 
And fuch was now the uncifguifed impatience 
of the king’s enemies to terminate all treaty, 
and to exclude all profpe& of accommodatioy, 
that even the continuance of the king’s pleni- 
potentiary at the appointed place of negociation 
was made by them to depend on his imme- 
diate compliance with a condition which his 
court had, two months before, explicitly ree 
fuled, and concerning which no farther dif- 
cuffion hid fince occurred. His reply was 
fuch as the occafion required: and he imme- 
diately received a pofitive aud written order to 
depart from France. 

The fubfequere conduét of his majefty’s 
enemies has aggravated even this proceeding, 
and added fref infult to this unexampled out- 
rage. The infurmountable cbftacies which 
they threw in the way of peace were ace 
companied with an oftentatious profeflion of 
the moft pacific difpofitions. In cutting off 
the means of negociation they ftill pretended 
to retain the ftrongeft defire to negociate: in 
ordering the king’s minifter to quit their coun- 
try, they profefied the hope of his immediate 
return to it: and in renewing their former 
inadmiffible and rejeGted demand, they de- 
clared their confident expectation of a fpeedy 
and favourable anfwer. Yet before any ane 
{wer could arrive, they publifhed a declara- 
tion, announcing to their country the departure 
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ifter, and attempting, as in 


every for 1ce, to afcribe to the con- 
duct Britain the difappointment of 
the g for peace, and tl e renewal of 
all the calamities of war. The fame attempt 


has ~w a prolonged in fubfequent communi- 
extions, equally infidions and illufory, by 
which th ey have obvioufly intended to fur- 
rifh the colour empty pretence of a with 











for peace, while they have ftill fudioufly and 
ob finately perfifted in evading every ftep 
which could lead to the fuccefs of any ne- 


continued to infift on the fame 
‘ible and extravagant preliminary, and 
have uniformly withheld all expianation either 
on the particulars of the propofa's of peace, fo 
long fince detivered by his majefty s minifter, 
other terms on which they were 
elves ready to concludes and this in the 
in hope, that it could be poffible by any ar- 
to difguife the truth of thefe tranfac- 
tions, or that any exercife of power, however 
defpotic, could prevent fach faéts from being 

wn, felt, and underftood, even in France 
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it mut be manifeft, that the French govern- 
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(while they perfift in their prefent 
leave his majefty without an 
unlefs he were prepared to fur- 
sender and facrifice to the uncily suiled ambi- 
mics the honour of his crown 
of his dominions. It mut be 
manifei, t inftead of fhewing, on their 
part, any inc nto meet his majefty’s pa- 
cific overturcs on any mederate terms, they 
never brought themfelves to fate any 
s (however exorbitant) on which they 
were ready to conclude peace. They 
afked as a preiiminary (and in the form the 
molt arrogant and offenfive) conceffions which 
th: comparative fituation of the two countries 
would have rendered extravagant in any ftage 
et 1e} ociation 5 which were dire@ly con- 
u their own repeated profediions; and 
neverthelefs, they pe remptorily re- 
quired tc be complied with in the very outfet ; : 
ig an unlimited power of afterwards ac- 
cumulating, from time to time, frefh demands, 
iling in proportion to every new con- 
“ 
CcinoNne 
On the other hand, the terms propofed by his 
majefty, have been Rated in the moft ciear, 
openy and unequivocal manner. The difcuf- 
fon of all the points to which they relate, or 
ny othe TS which the enemy might bring 
potent as the terms of peace, has been, on his 
mijeity’s part, repeatediy called for, as often 
piomifed by the French plenipotentiaries, but 
to this day has never yet been obtained. ‘The 
rupture of the negociation is not therefore to be 
afcribed to any pretenfions (however inadmif- 
1 as the Price of Peace; not to 
e difference on Terms, however cxorbi- 
tant: but to the evident and fixed determina- 
tion of the encmy to prolong the conteit, and 
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to purfue, at all hazards, their hoftile 


A. 
Meds), 


againft the profperity and fafety of thefe. king- 


doms. 

While this determination continues to 
prevail, his majeity’s earneft wifhes and en- 
deavours to reftore peace to his fubjeéts, muft 
be fruitlefs. But his fentiments remain unal- 
tered. He looks, with anxious expeétation, 
to the moment when the government of France 
may fhew a difpofition ana fpirit in any degiee 
correfponding to his own. And he renews, 
even now, and before all Rurope, the folemn 
declaration, that, in fpite of repeated provoca- 
tions, and at the very moment when his claims 
have been ftrengthened and confirmed by that 
freth fuccefs which, by the blefling of Provi- 
dence, has recently attended his arms, he is 
yet ready (if th e calamities of war can now be 
ciofed) to conclude peace on the fame mode- 
rate and equitable principles and terms which 
he has before propofed: the rejeétion of fuch 
terms muft now, more ‘than ever, demonftrate 
the implacable animofity and infatiable ambi- 
tion of thofe with whom he has to contend, and 
to them alone mutt the future confequences of 
the prolongation of the war be afcribed. 

If fich unhappily is the fpirit by which they 
are {til aétuated, his majefty can neither hefi- 
tate as to the principles of his own condu@, nor 
doubt the fentiments and determination of his 
pecple. He will not be wanting to them, and 
he is cenfident they will not be wanting, to 
themfelves. He has an anxious, but a facred 
and indifpenfable duty to fulfil: he will aif 
charge it with refolution, conftancy, and firme 

nei. Deeply as he muft regret the continu- 
ance of a war, fo deftrutive in its progref:, 
enfome, even in it’s fuccefsy he 
yws the chara&ter of the brave people whofe 
interefts and honour are lntrafted to him. 
Thefe it is the fir object of bis live to main- 
tain :, and he is convinced, that neither the re- 
fources nor the fpirit of his kingdoms will be 
found inadequate t- this arduous contetft, 
unequal to the importance and value of the 
objects which are at ftake. He trufis, that 
the favour of Providence, by which they have 
always hitherto been fupported againft ail their 
enemies, will be ftill extended to them; and 
that, under this protection, his faithful fubjeéts, 
by a refolute and vigorous application of the 
means which they poffefs, will be enabled to 
vindicate the independance of their country, 
and to refift with juft indignation the affumed 
fuperiority of an enemy, againft whom they 
have fought with the courage, and fuccefs, 
and glory of their anceftors, and who aims at 
nothing lefs than to deftroy at once whatever 
has contributed to the profperity and greatnefs 
of the Britith empire: all the channels of 
induitry, and all the fources of it’s power 5 it 
fecurity from abroad, it’s tranguillity at home, 
and, above all, that conftitution, on which alone 
depends the undifturbed enjoyment of it’s rel.- 
gion, laws, and liberties. 

Weftminfler, OGober 28, 1797 
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Su1Ps captured from the Enemy. 

La Chafleur French privateer of fix 
guns, by the Phaeton. 

La Marie Anne French privateer of 14 
guns, by the Aurora. 

The Invincible Dutch fchooner of 10 
guns, by l’Efpigle. 

The Indian French privateer of fix 
guns, by the Phaeton and Unité. 

Le Rayon French privateer of fix guns, 
by the Melampus. 

Le Brunette French privateer of 16 
guns, by the Phaeton. 

Le Flibuftier French privateer of four 
guns, by the Diana. 

Le San Noberta Spanith privateer of 
eight guns, by the Cerberus. 

Le Poiffon Volant French privateer of 
eight guns, by La Concorde. 

La Decouverte French national brig of 
14 guns, by the Unité. 

The Telemachus privateer of fix guns, 
by the Speedwell. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

RansacTions of the Linnean So- 

ciety, vol. 3, 11. 5s. boards. 

Knight’s Culture of the Apple and Pear, 
z2mo. 2s. 6d. boards. : 

Robin{on’s Proofs of Confpiracy againtt 
Religion, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Anecdotes of the Founders of the French 
Republic, 12mo. 5s. 

Jones’ Mafonic Mifcellanies, 1$mo. 
38. 

Clement’s Sermonsat Moyer’s Lecture, 
IN 1717, 8v0. 5s. 

Shrovetide Child, 2 vol. {mall 8vo. 
10S. 

Bouille’s (Marquis de) Memoirs re- 
lating to the French Revolution, Svo. gs. 

Hufeland’s Art of proionging Lite, 2 
vol. 8vo. 125. 

Colville’s 
38. 6d. 

Lite of Muley Liezit, late Emperer of 
Morocco, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Turnbull's Treatiie on Chirurgical 
Difeafes, vol. 1, 8vo. gs. beards 

Hentzner’s Travels in Eng 
Reign of Elifabeth, 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Moral Biography, 12mo. 2s. 6: 

Price’s Englifhman’s Manual, 
Rs. 6d, 

Hunter’s Analogy between Vegetable 
and Animal Parturition, 
_ Ploughman’s Initruttions for Brewing 
in Private Families, 1s. 6d. 

Cheap Living, a Comey, 2s. 

_Detcription of the Town and Portrefs 
of Mantua, 1s. 6d. 


Scottith Hudibras, 3s2mo. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
Otober 21, 1797+ 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 3 Buthels» 


Inland Counties. 








Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

“‘& &6 Gao & ws & 

Middlefex 54 4)28 630 g22 2 
Surry 58 0133 0/32 Sla2.4 
Hertford 52 6|-———|29 O18 10 
Bedford. 52 4/32 2/27 710 PJ 
Huntingdon 48 6}—=-—|25 6 15 9 
Northampton 56 2140 6/30 8118 2 
Rutland 62 6l-———|309 6/18 o 
Leicefter 53  S|-——- 134 20/19 8 
Nottingham 6z 4136 C137 O19 Ta 
Derby 59 6}-—=— 3° Clai 3 
Stafford $9 JW —— 13° «5j23 «Ek 
Salop 6r 2143 $144 2\22 3 
Hereford 64 9/44 10/42 4/22 6 
Worcefier 63 2/32 2/49 3/24 Io 
Warwick 53 — 38 G21 6 
Wilts 6) Siam——!33 6126 4 
Berks 54 11146 cl30 123 9 
Oxford $7 10j-———|29  gl20 8 
Bucks 57 O-——|29 619 © 
Brecon 54 10|- ——~}42 Oj2r 5 
Montgomery 72 6148 0/35 1ij2t 8 
Radaor 67 4\-——|38 Siar 5 





Maritime Couzties. 








Eflex 49 828 3,28 0/20 6 
Kent 53 6|29 0}27 = 6 
Sulfex 54 Ol" [32 ot @ 
Suffolle “ 8/47 447 A 
Cambridge st Ol 224 9143 IE 
Norfolk i a: a 74 AIRS 2D 
Lincola s@  Sprmmi se Ie © 
York j2 2132 4/3! 18 4 
Durham 59 2/39 Si ‘os 0 
Northumberland 153 30/27 €/22 g/t3 3 
Cumberland st 2134 227 of:7 g 
Veltmoriand 0O 9/49 O30 Sd 7 
Lancatter 52 0} e 
Cheiter 33 

Flint vO 9! 

Denbigh 153 3} 
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Glouceiter jog 2,155 3122 20 
Somertet 175. Glom—150 cf-2 4 
M 159 ee les ge 
Devo j72 rope 8 71:9 4 
Corn 107 pe 173 2116 10 
. i ps . ' 
Dortet 72 7 33 g[-1. 3 
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